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PROVIDENCE MARINE ARTILLERY. 

Our artist has given us below a very correct 
view of this fine y of citizen soldiers, under 
command of Colonel Balch, as they appeared on 
Boston Common, a few days since, when review- 
ed by Governor Boutwell and suite. Did _ 
space permit, we should be pleased to give a de- 
tailed po the review, but be 
concise. The artist has chosen the scene to de- 
pict the company as they seewes a la Sher- 
man’s Flying Artillery at full speed, passing in 
review. It is a fact ‘that the Providence corps, 
as represented below, fired one hundred guns (not- 
withstanding a fierce rain storm) in a second 
over six minutes, with four peices, while Sher- 
man’s took seven minutes. The drill 
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and discipline of the Marine Arti was most 
excellent, and has infused a spirit among our 
own military that may result iu the formation of 
a similar corps in Boston. The company was 
instituted and o ized, and the charter granted 
by the Legislature of Rhode Island, under the 
name of “ ‘The Providence Marine Corps of Ar- 
tillery,” in the year 1801. Upon the petition of 
the “ Marine Society,” praying for an act of in- 
corporation, “‘ for the purpose of perfecting them- 
selves in the art military, and for the attack and 
defence of ships and batteries ;” and one section 
of the charter provided that all the officers of the 
company should be chosen from the Marine So- 
ciety ; this provision has been modified from time 
to time, and finally annulled. At the present 


time, no connection with the Marine Society ex- 
ists. From the time of their organization, until 
the close of the war of 1812, the company was in 
a very efficient state of drill and discipline ; the 
forts and pre ions for the defence of the har- 
bor of Providence, during the war, were con- 
structed under their direction. After this period, 
the interest in the company appears to have de- 
clined. New members, however, were admitted, 
and the annual election held, that the charter 
might not be forfeited. In 1842, at the com- 
mencement of the “ Dorr rebellion,” a communi- 
cation was addressed by the Executive to the 
several military companies of the State, request- 
ing to be informed, if, in case of necessity, he 
could depend upon their services to aid in the 


preservation of law and order. Upon laying this 
executive communication before the company, 
they at once took measures to render them- 
selves efficient. Numerous accessions were made 
to their ranks, and during the campaign of 1842, 
the active roll of the company numbered about 
one hundred men. Daring this season, they uni- 
formed themselves, and the next year, assisted 
by the State, erected a commodious stone build- 
ing, which is occupied jointly with the State as 
the armory of the company, and the State Arse- 
nal. At this time, the company drilled, and 
were equipped as infantry. In 1847-8, the State 
furnished the company with their present battery, 
and since that time they have drilled as light 
or “ flying” artillery. 
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THE MAGICIAN OF SERVI 


A Graphic Tale of Spain, Italy and England. 


BY FREDERICK HUNTER. 


(CONTINUED. ] 


CHAPTER Vi—{conrtixvep.] 


The signal had been previously agreed upon, 
and de Norde awaited the arrival of a confidante 
at that hour, who was to furnish him with a lad- 
der, by which to descend from his chamber, for 
he had an appointment, which Don Miguel little 
dreamed of. Bernard did not suspect the inten- 
tions of Ruberto towards him ; but he neverthe- 
less prepared himself, as he always did, for con- 
tingencies. He believed that Don Miguel slum- 
bered; and he hoped to obtain his gold on the 
following day. Little did he surmise what was 
in store for him within the next few hours ! 

Ruberto continued to doze in his chair. The 
dogs had been destroyed, already. Corrinne had 
retired to her boudoir, but sleep was farthest 
from her eyelids! The old German clock in the 
great hall of the house struck the midnight hour, 
and a low whistle was quickly heard below the 
traveller’s window. 

In an instant, the light was extinguished, the 
sash was softly raised, a ladder fell against the 
wall, and de Norde descended safely to the 
ground. 

“ Now Pierre,” he anid, “the sal 

“It is here, captain.” 

“Good! Retire, Pierre — but remain within 
call.” 

The attendant fell back, and Bernard disap- 
peared, alone, beneath the shadow of the man- 
sion. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE NIGHT'S EVENTS. 

WueEwn de Norde took leave of Corrinne, before 
he retired, it will be recollected that an unusual 
emotion was suddenly exhibited by that lady, 
who, as he went out, staggered back in astonish- 
ment, at a discovery she suddenly made. It was 
a singular fact; but as he presented his hand to 
her, she saw upon his finger her diamond ring! 
And when the door closed behind him, as he 
went out, she discovered also a small note in her 
hand, superscribed in the same handwriting that 
a previous one had been, and which was directed 
to herself ! 

Both these circumstances were curious ; but 
both of them were quickly unravelled as Cor- 
rinne opened the note, and read as follows : 

“ Cuarminc Lapy: Be notsurprised that the 
humble magician should resort to such a ruse as 
this, to communicate with you, after your kind 
response to his first appeal ! 

“ Ah, lady! you cannot conceive the joy which 
that brief sentence has created in the stranger’s 
heart! We had met before, and you will not 
have forgotten the dusty traveller who halted at 
your guardian’s portal; nor him, perhaps, who 
had the honor of meeting you on a previous oc- 
casion, at an opportune moment, when your per- 
sonal safety was endangered. 

“The poor necromancer, the dusty traveller, 
your fortunate deliverer from peril, are one 
and the same person! Do not start at this an- 
nouncement ; all shall be satisfactorily explained 
to ‘you. In your palm-grove, near your own fa- 
vorite arbor, grant me an interview with you to- 
night. Trust all to the honor of him who loves 
you with adoration, and know me only for the 
present, as 

Yours devotedly, Berwarp.” 

Thrice did Corrinne peruse that singular note, 
and as its contents were being digested in her 
mind, she could scarcely bring herself to realize 


that the half of it was true. ‘She had not forgot- 
ten the gallant service that some one had rendered 
her a few days previously, during a morning 
ride, when her horse had become unmanageable, 
and her servant was not in attendance, as usual, 
upon her. She remembered that act with the 
deepest gratitude. And when she compliment- 
ed the gentleman who so bravely served her on 
that occasion by riding at a desperate gallop to 
her relief (when her palfrey had taken fright and 
dashed off at full speed with her, against her 
will), when he overtook her, endeavored in vain 
to check her crazy steed, and finally lifted her in 
safety from her saddle to the ground, and prob- 
ably saved her life. When Corrinne Almanza 
thanked the stranger with her whole heart for 
this gallantry, she little dreamed that she should 
meet with him again, so soon, and least of all, 
under the present circumstances ! 

Bernard was then in search of the hacienda of 
old Ruberto, and he had traced him to the vicin- 
ity of the place where he chanced to meet with 
Corrinne, who was enjoying her customary 
morning ride, when the above accident occurred. 
She invited the gentleman to return to her guar- 
dian’s mansion, only three miles distant—the 
dwelling of Don Miguel Ruberto! This put de 
Norde at once upon the right scent, but he was 
not then well prepared to meet his former asso- 
ciate. He left Corrinne in charge of one of her 
neighbors, who was passing at the time, and then 
galloped away in the opposite direction. Very 
soon afterwards, however, the dusty traveller 
called upon the don, on other business! Cor- 
rinne did not then recognize him, but now she 
saw it all. 

As we have already stated, the hour of mid- 
night had struck, and Don Miguel still reposed 
in his chair, in his library. The young moon 
threw a pale light over the garden and foliage 
which surrounded the dwelling of the old don, 
and Bernard de Norde had escaped from his 
sleeping apartment; and, attended by one of his 
faithful followers, he was new quietly and softly 
wending his way to the upper wing of the ha- 
cienda, fronting along the outward walk that led 
to the vinery, guitar in hand, for the purpose of 
offering his dulcinea a tribute in song, at which 
he was as accomplished as in most other ordina- 
ry affairs. 

A midnight serenade was so common a mat- 
ter in the vicinity of Don “Miguel’s habitation, 
that had he overheard it, he would have only 
eursed the singer or singers that some oth- 
er night had not been chosen for their compli- 
ments to Corrinne, rather than have supposed it 
singular. But he still slept and” heard ftothing. 

Corrinne had not retired. She had again pe- 
rused that letter, and her romantic heart bade her 
respond to it, without hesitation! But her maid- 
enly pride and feelings of female delicacy for- 
bade her to be too hasty. She thought of Don 
Miguel; she turned over in her thoughts all the 
chances, good and bad, that seemed to present 
themselves; she reflected upon her present posi- 
tion and her future hopes ; she believed that she 
was deeply in love ; that she was as deeply be- 
loved, and she strove to argue herself into the 


belief that such a meeting might not. be indeco--. 


rous or improper, under all the circumstances. 
While thus she pondered, the midnight hour 
struck, and she was upon the point of throwing 
her veil upon her shoulders to repair to her own 
private bower, beyond the terrace, when her mo- 
tions were arrested by the sound of a guitar be- 


neath her lattice window, the chords of which 
were evidently swept by a master hand ! 

Corrinne retired instantly to a divan in the re- 
cess of the window, where her form was hidden 
in shadow, beneath the heavy Grapery, and 
where, unobserved, she could listen to the ser- 
enade. In tender, passionate strains of vocal 
sweetness, soft and gentle, but manly and noble 
in sentiment, the singer told his story to his fair 
inamorata. He recounted the dangers of his 
life, his happy adventure, his fortunate meeting 
with “ Spain’s fairest daughter,” while the 
strings of his guitar most exquisitely handled, 
discoursed a choice and heart-touching accom- 
paniment to his plaintive, beautiful song, as he 
concluded : 


ugh the orange-sce: ted grove— 
Let us wander, lady bright’ 
the silver light, 


lady! listen to my love 


«— ist —hist!” said a voice near the singer, 
at this moment. And turning quickly round, de 
Norde observed his faithful Pierre advancing 
stealthily, and motioning him to retire within 
the shadow of the wall. 

“There is some one stirring—the old fellow 
himself, I think,” said Pierre in a low voice. 
“I watched a light moving at the farther end of 
the building, a few minutes since, and I noticed 
that it was carried in the direction of your 
sleeping room. The old don will miss you, 
captain.” 

“How can he? The door is fastened.” 

“Exactly. But I thought to caution you —.” 

“ Thanks for your promptness. I will be care- 
ful. You may retire Pierre, but be near me. 
Where is Antoine, and the rest ?” 

“In the lime-grove, at the hill side.” 

“ How many are we ?” 

“ Twelve, in all, captain.” 

“It is well.” 

Scarcely had this brief dialogue passed, when 
a slight rustling at the window on the piazza be- 
hind him arrested Bernard’s attention, and a 
veiled figure stepped lightly out upon the walk. 
In a moment longer that figure disappeared be- 
neath the shade of the vine-clad arbor, and in the 
next, Bernard de Norde was kneeling at Cor- 
rinne Almanza’s feet! —, 

“* Lady,” he said, as he seized her snowy hand, 
“a thousand, thousand times, I crave your par- 
don for this presumption—a thousand times, in 
one sentence let me thank you for your conde- 
scension! You have taken from my heart a 
load of fear that even Bernard could not longer 
bear, and I owe you life and joy, for the permis- 
sion thus to kneel at your feet, and swear eter- 
nal honor and fealty to you, Corrinne, the beau- 
tiful! the only woman to whom I ever bowed 
the knee !” 

The rapturous manner of utterance which 
characterized this brief but earnest declaration, 
though it was subdued into a cautious tone, lest 
there might be some other listener to it, was 
highly flattering to the sensitive heart and ro- 
mantic disposition of the beauty thus assailed ; 
but Corrinne contrived to deport herself with be- 
coming grace under the peculiar circumstances. 

“‘ Signor,” she said, “ we are strangers !” 

“‘ Say not this, sweet Corrinne,” ardently re- 
sponded Bernard; “‘ say rather that Fortune has 
preserved us for each other, to this moment, that 
our cup of joy should be filled to the brim, at 
once !” 

“ Rise, Signor Bernard,” continued Corrinne, 
“and be calm. It scarcely befits an honorable 
lady’s reputation thus to meet, at midnight, and 
hold converse with one of whom she knows so 
little. But Corrinne joys to say to, him whom 
she now permits to kneel to her, that an unknown 
passion guides her. Until we met, Bernard, the 
world was blank to me, in comparison. You 
have stormed the citadel like a valiant soldier, 
and you may deserve to occupy the heart that, 
until now, has proved invulnerable.” 


“ Thanks, sweet Corrinne, ten thousand thanks 
for words like these. But we must be strangers 
no longer. It shall be my pleasure to tell you 
who I am,and you shall see how deserving I 
will be of your love. But not now, Corrinne, 
at.come other fitting opportunity, all shall be ex-. 
plained. Suffice it, I am not what I have seem- 
ed to you. Suffice it, that Fate presented me 
the opportunity of being serviceable to you, and 
by that means brought me nearer to you, subse- 
quently. Suffice it, that I love you with an ardor 
that words are ‘incapable of describing ; and let 
me promise you, by all that I possess, by all that 


¢ 


I hold sacred in life—by my fortune, my honor, 
my life—that my intents and hopes and objects 
are for your happiness, now and hereafter !’”’ 

Thus passed nearly an hour. The honeyed 
words of the eloquént and passionate lover sunk 
deeply into the heart of the beautiful girl to 
whom he addressed them ; and when they part- 
cd, Corrinne permitted her gallant to raise her 
hand to his lips. Bernard was in raptare. Cor- 
rinne was happy in the consciousness of being 
thus beloved, and the interview ended, with a 
mutual promise to meet again at an early oppor- 
tunity. 

The magician’s professional business at Seville 
was completed. He appeared there no more ! 

As stealthily as he left his sleeping room, so 
did the trayeller return to it. Pierre was at hand 
with the light scaling ladder, on which Bernard 
mounted once more to his room, intending to 
retire, quietly, till _morning—awaiting Don Mi- 
guel’s action in regard to the anticipated loan 
which he had promised, to be paid on the next 
day, at noon. 

“Say to Antoine,” observed Bernard, as he was 
about to ascend to his chamber, “that I shall 
not need his services, probably, with the men; 
and he may retire to the wood at Concha, where 
I will meet him to-morrow night.” 

“Yes, captain.” 

“And let them get away slowly, hence, to 
avoid observance, as they came. Before day- 
light, they can all have retired, by twos or 
threes. Bid Antoine bring up the rear.” 

“T comprehend.” 

“ Good night, Pierre.” 

“ Adios, captain !”’ said his companion, as Ber- 
nard sprang through the broad window, lightly, 
and reached his sleeping apartment again. 

“ Curse those love-sick swains, say I,” mut- 
tered old Don Miguel, an hour previously, as he 
awoke from his nap and looked about him, for 
the conclusion of Bernard’s song was just dis- 
cernible, in its tone and burthen, at the spot 
where Ruberto could overhear it. ‘Confound 
those fellows! They are eternally singing to 
Corrinne about her eyes and her mouth and her 
raven locks. An’ I had that fellow now by the 
ears, I would compel him to sing another tunc, 
or Iam not Ruberto !” 

This was but a momentary passion, however, 
for Don Miguel was well aware that such sere- 
nades were by no means extraordinary, in the vi- 
cinity of his premises, though he very little sus- 
pected who was the performer on this occasion ! 

Arousing himself from the stupor into which 
he was so wont to relax, whatever he might have 
to do, or of however great consequence was his 
subsequent business, he at last and ap- 
proached a closet beyond him, from which he 
drew forth a poignard ; and then placing a huge 
pistol in his breast, he moved softly out into the 
corridor, 

His mind was made up! He had resolved not 
to pay Bernard another dollar, and he deemed 
it safer for his own fature weal that his former 
lieutenant, who he believed was the only one in 
the clan that knew of his present whereabouts, 
should not be suffered to leave his house, again, 
alive, to relate any suspicious stories. Moreover, 
he believed, even if he should pay his present de- 
mand, that Bernard would find occasion to come 
again! He had been out of that sort of practice 
for some years, but the time had been when the 
shedding of innocent blood did not annoy his. 
conscience ; and he was now fully equal to the 
task of. placing what he deemed his enemy out 
ofhis way. 

But it was necessary for Ruberto to move with 
some caution in this undertaking. In the first 
place, he knew the character of Bernard de Norde ! 
And he. therefore knew that his life would not be 
sold without astruggle. In a hand-to-hand con- 
test, too, Don Miguel very well knew who would | 
be likely to conquer! So he must destroy him 
as he slept, or fail in his purpose. Such then 
was his intent, as he emerged in the darkness 
from his own private apartment. 

Securing an old leathern purse, he dropped in- 
to ita respectable amount of gold, and moving 
up silently to the bedrooms of his slaves, he en- 
tered one of them and slipped the bag of gold 
beneath the pillow of Copo, who was snoring 
away quite lustily, little suspecting the perpetra- 
tion of any evil in the vicinity ! 

Returning, as he came, he halted at the door 
of Bernard’s chamber. The light was ex- 
tinguished and all was silent. So far, well for 
his plan. He gently tried the door, but it was 
fastened on the inside. This was unlucky! But 
Don Miguel had caused this room to be built and 


‘ 
—Ok,— 
* Maiden fair! O, prithee, listen ! 
Usten to my tale of ove 
While the silver moonbeams glisten 
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arranged to suit his own convenience, and he 
knew how to enter it by another way. 

All this maneuvring occupied time, however ; 

-and lest he should cause alarm, the hardened in- 
grate was obliged to proceed slowly and cau- 
tiously. 

Half an hour had elapsed, and at length all 
was still again. The serenade had ceased ; the 
blockhead lover, or crackbrained swain—whoev- 
er he was!—had gone; the moon shone timidly 
into the chamber, and suddenly a secret panel 
in the wall slid noiselessly by, and the figure of 
an athletic looking man passed quickly into the 
apartment as it slid as quickly back to its place. 
It was Don Miguel Ruberto who entered the 
bedroom of Bernard de Norde! 

For an instant the old robber halted in his 
tracks, as if his heart misgave him, or his 
courage failed him—at the last moment. But it 
was too late to retrace his steps! Bernard had 
become importunate! He would rob him by 
piecemeal! He knew the Spaniard’s secrets— 
he must die! 

With the crafty step of the panther, he ad- 
vanced to the bedside and threw aside the cur- 
tains. His upraised stiletto glistened an instant 
in the moon’s pale rays, and then descended with 
a murderous stroke! But Bernard was not there ! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE ATTACK AND THE RETREAT. 

Dow Micust was more horror-struck when he 
satisfied himself actually that de Norde was not 
in the bed, than he could possibly have been, had 
the poignard entered the heart of his guest! He 
was quickly and thoroughly alarmed at the hol- 
low sound which echoed through the room as he 
sprang back and saw that he had struck so furi- 
ous a blow at vacancy! 

The thick drops of perspiration that now stood 
out upon his forehead showed how terribly excit- 
ed he was, and how difficult it was for him, har- . 
dened as even he was, to return again to his for- 
mer practice of crime. But he partially recov- 
ered his equilibrium in a few moments, and the 
first thought that suggested itself to him was : 
Where is Bernard ?” 

He turned the subject over hastily in his mind, 
and he then asked himself, has he fled? What 
can have been his object in this ruse? Was he 
alarmed? Will he return? If he does, what is 
to become of me? But, while he asked himself 
these questions, he suddenly overheard the low 
sound of voices beneath the window ; and, a mo- 
ment afterwards he distinguished the figure of 
Bernard de Norde, as he was about to ascend the 
ladder to return to,his room once more. 

All unconscious of evil design, and utterly 
unprepared for an assaul tor defence from the 
circumstances of the case, at this moment, Ber- 
nard ascended the ladder as nimbly as a cat, and 
gained the sill of the broad bay window of his 
room. The ladder, which had been made for the 
purpose, was instantly withdrawn from below, 
and the faithful Pierre only waited one instant 
to hear “ All’s well!” from his master’s voice, 
to decamp with his orders for his band’s retreat. 
Instead of this, however, his alarm and conster- 
nation may well be conceived when his ears were 
suddenly saluted with a sharp cry from Bernard, 
followed quickly by the exclamation : 

“Tam stabbed—Pierre! Quick!” 

A shrill and peculiar whistle instantly follow- 
ed this sentence, and.in another moment the 
ladder fell against the wall, and Pierre was at 
the top of it and through the open window. 

He found his master’ prostrate upon the cham- 
ber floor, with a stout limbed, corpulent fellow 
over him, though Bernard clatched his assailant 
stoutly at the throat, while, with his other hand 
he grasped the wrist of his @ntagonist, whose mur- 
derous hand still held the gleaming poignard, 
which, for aught he knew, had dealt him a fatal 
blow! 

To dash the dirk from the enemy’s clutch with 
his foot, while with his-stoutly clenched hand he 
sent Don Miguel reeling across the apartment, 
was the work of but an instant; for Pierre was 
a bold-and brave-fellow, and he did not fear to 
assume responsibility when the occasion seemed 
to call for it. “Bernard sprang to his feet, and 

_ his band by this time surrounded the house. 

“ Antoine !” shouted Pierre from the window. 

“ Yes, yes,” was the response. 

“ Quick, for your life! This way!” 

Antoine mounted the ladder, followed by three 
or four of the foremost of the clan, and meantime 
Bernard had secured the don for the present. 


But the inmates of the house had now been 


thoroughly aroused, and the confusion was mo- 
mentarily increasing. 

The remainder of the robbers had dispersed 
themselves around the outside of the mansion, 
and the cries of Don Miguel had brought all his 
servants and slaves to the rescue. 

“ What, ho!” shouted the former companion 
of Bernard, when the robbers entered. “ Within, 
there! Help! Pinta! Copo! Slaves, min- 
ions, help! help!” and the sturdy defendants of 
the don soon thundered at the chamber door, 
though they were desperately alarmed. 

While de Norde hesitated a moment as to 
what course he should take in the frightful and 
altogether unanticipated emergency, the cham- 
ber door was dashed from its hinges, and half a 
dozen stout, brawny-limbed slaves rushed in to 
their master’s defence. The mind of Bernard 
was made up on the instant ! 

“Down with the knaves! Down with them, 
comrades!” shouted Bernard, securing his pistol 
and stiletto; “they have chosen this mode of 
settling our affairs, and we are agreed. Down 
with the rascals! Secure the plate and valua- 
bles ; don’t harm the women; sack the house ; 
see to the gold and jewels; and burn the build- 
ings over the ingrate-traitor’s head! Away !” 

The well-armed robbers had already walked 
out over the falling and fallen forms of the com- 
paratively defenceless slaves of Ruberto, and fol- 
lowed by de Norde, they very soon found their 
way to the plate room. The men outside had 
finally broken through the lower windows and 
effected an entrance, though they had been at 
first opposed by the inmates, who were soon 
overpowered and driven back. The plate was 
taken care of; the “strong box” had been de- 
molished and rifled, and the gang ascended to 
secure the jewels and other valuables that might 
be found. 

The wound upon de Norde’s shoulder was a 
severe one, and it continued to bleed profusely ; 
but, with the nerve of an enraged lion, he still 
pressed forward with his men, to be avenged 
upon the scoundrel who so deceived and injured 
him. His followers dashed through the elegant 
apartments in hot haste, lingering only here and 
there a moment to grasp some valuable orna- 
ment or other, and at last reached the wing ap- 
propriated to the conveniences of the females of 
the house and their attendants. 

Terribly alarmed, the women had rushed at 
last in a body to the beautiful boudoir of Cor- 
rinne, where they sought counsel, temporarily, 
amidst the uproar of the attack. In vain did 
Don Miguel attempt to rally his slaves to the de- 
fence of his property and their own lives. In 
vain he cursed their cowardice, and yelled at 
them as they fled! Half a dozen lay in their tracks 
just where they stood, in the onslaught, and sev- 
eral of the others had received such severe cuts 
or blows from the robbers en passant, that all 
were agreed that “‘the better part of valor was 
discretion,” and they governed themselves ac- 
cordingly. 

Don Miguel was not the man to yield thus 
readily, however; and single-handed—determin- 
ed, valiant as ever he was, the ancient robber 
rushed upon a detachment of the assailants, 
whom he saw in the act of bearing away his mas- 
sive silver plate. It was a bold attack, but an 
unfortunate one for Don Miguel Ruberto! For 
the robbers fell upon him, violently, and quickly 
left him covered with wounds and contusions, dy- 
ing, where he fell! But another scene was en- 
acting at a remote quarter of the dwelling. 

While the women huddled around the form of 
their young mistress, and besought her to tell 
them how they should escape violation and mur- 
der at the hands of the ruffian robbers; and 
while Corrinne, herself deeply alarmed and pale 
as a water-lily, stood pondering what course she 
could pursue for their and her own safety, even 
in that trying moment, her thoughts turned to 
her strange lover; and she would have called 
upon Bernard to save her, but she could not 
summon fortitude so to act! 

Then came the thought, on a sudden, where 
is he? Has he escaped? Can he have fallen 
in the melée? And where was Don Miguel, her 
“protector?” But there were none to answer; 
and the riotous noise continued within and with- 
out the building. And now the robbers ap- 
proached even the boudoir of Corrinne! What 
could be done! 

On came the band, excited in the highest de- 
gree, still seeking for new plunder of value. On 
they came, with oaths, and shouts, and mena- 
ces; and in another moment one of the side 
doors of the boudoir was forced, and half a doz- 


en robbers rushed through the aperture. The 

women screamed from fright, and madly rushed 

to the feet of Corrinne Almanza, clinging wild- 

ly to her skirts and imploring her to save them ! 
But aid was at hand! 


At the opposite door the stranger guest sud- 
denly made his appearance, and rushing to the 
centre of the apartment, “ back, villains!” he 
yelled, as he brandished his huge poignard, 
“back, I say!” And then a pistol shot follow- 
ed, and then another, as the women fainted and 
the robbers gave way before the fury of Bernard 
de Norde! 

Bat no one was injured in this assault. The 
seene was very opportune, for Corrinne now saw 
in the valiant defender of herself and attendants, 
her lover and her former deliverer, once more ! 
Bat there was no time to be lost. The robbery 
of the premises had been complete ; Don Miguel 
lay gasping for breath in the great hall; and the 
torch of the incendiary had already begun to do 
its frightful work upon both the stables and the 
dwelling. 

As the intruders were driven back from the 
apartment of Corrinne, the women scattered, 
and when they recovered from their fright, each 
one took the shortest way to get out of the house 
and escape as best they could. One lady alone 
remained ! 

“Loved Corrinne!” said Bernard, kindly, 
“do not speak to me of valor, now; do not halt 
to thank me for this good fortune, which has 
placed me at your side, at such a moment. The 
house is surrounded. Don Miguel has fallen 
pierced with a score of wounds. The hacienda 
is now on fire! Quick, then, if you value your 
life !” 

“ Whither—O, whither can I fly ?” 

“This way—quick, dear Corrinne! Trust to 
this good right arm, and to the honor of him 
who loves you !” 

“ Fire, fire—the house is on fire!” yelled a 
cowardly skulk, who had just shown himself; 
and with these words he scrambled down the 
stairs and disappeared. 

Corrinne placed her hand in that of her lover, 
and Bernard de Norde lost no time in conveying 
her quickly to a place of safety. Nothing more 
was seen of Don Miguel. The crackling flames 
soon burst forth with frightful fury from a dozen 
different points, and the splendid mansion 
of Senor Ruberto, with its costly furniture and 
appointments, was very shortly afterwards a heap 
of ruins! As the flames crumbled and fell in, a 
groan or two was heard; but the falling walls 
and timbers crushed to atoms all which remain- 
ed within that had ever breathed the breath of 
life ! 

When a few of thé’neighbors arrived, at last, 
they found only the smoking remnants of the fa- 
mous dwelling of Don Miguel Ruberto. The 
robbers had made good their retreat, and, save 
the crackling of the unconsumed remains of the 
mansion and the gabbling of the slaves, who, 
each in turn, told the “awful story” in a differ- 
ent way, there was nothing seen or heard till 
sunrise, next morning. 

In the meantime, Bernard with his precious 
prize, the lovely Corrinne, had reached the skirts 
of the wood which bordered on the highway, 
half a mile from the site of Don Miguel’s hacien- 
da. 

Arriving here, Bernard, who had previously 
made his own arrangements accordingly, but 
without any suspicion on the part of Corrinne, 
called upon his attendant, Pierre, for horses. 

“ Haste thee, Pierre,” he said, in a pleasant 
tone to his subordinate, “and bring me swift 
steeds that shall bear us away from this terrible 
scene, from the peril of which we have now only 
partially but thus curiously escaped.” 

The attendant disappeared, and soon after re- 
turned with a pair of splendid beasts. De Norde 
continued to sympathize with and comfort Cor- 
rinne in the midst of her excitement and alarm, 
and re-assuring her of his protection and love, 
they quickly mounted and rode off at a gallop, 
side by side. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE WRECKERS AND THEIR PLOT. 
A Frew leagues to the eastward of the mouth 


_of the river Guadiana, on the southerly coast of 


Spain, the point del Pincho stretches out into 
the sea, Within this reef, to the northward, be- 
tween the point and the inconsiderable town of 
St. Hucho, there are numerous small, rocky isl- 
ands, inhabited but very sparsely by a race of 
men who were born there, and who subsist by 


plunder or upon the fish they obtain in the little 
coves and bays around them. They are an ig- 
norant, selfish set of knaves, for the most part, 
and whenever an opportunity presents for them 
to rob a distressed vessel that may chance to 
come within their reach, they do their work as 
thoroughly as could possibly be devised. 
Moreover, they have a very “taking” way 
with them. From their earliest days they are 
rocked in the great “cradle of the deep,” and 
they know very little of danger on the seas. 
When the storm raves the loudest, and the waves 
lash the shores with the greatest violence, the 
hardiest of those fellows are the merriest! For 
they deem these forbidding symptoms a sort of 
forerunner of good luck for them; by means of 
which, peradventure, some unfortunate lugger 
or galliot, well laden with fruits and wine, or 
more costly merchandize, bound up or down from 
the Straits of Gibraltar, may seek a harbor near 
Long experience in that heartless profession 
had taught the leaders many a trick of deception, 
which, from time to time, as occasion called, 
they turned to their advantage. Not the least 
of their contrivances was the habit, in bad weath- 
er, of showing false lights at one or two promi- 
nent points on the islands; by which means 
many an unfortunate bark had been lured to 
the spot, and to subsequent certain destruction ! 


It was ten days after the burning of Don Mi- 
guel’s dwelling, and the previous four-and-twen- 
ty hours had been distinguished for one of those 
severe gales which so often raged in the vicinity 
we have described. The scoundrels who existed 
by preying upon their fellow-beings, amidst their 
misfortunes, were in ecstasies with the prospect 
before them, for the wind came in a steady strain 
from the southwest, and its fury, even in 
that wretched locality, had scarcely ever been 
equalled ! 

“A cracking breeze, this,” said one of the 
chiefs to a neighbor, at evening, as the two men, 
accompanied by some dozen or more of their 
confederates, huddled around a blazing fire that 
had just been kindled in a deep gulch of the 
rocks, out of sight. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “ and if this gale does 
not waft some grain to the old bin, we may well 
believe the ancient saw that it’s an ill wind that 
blows nobody good !” 

“ Well said, Boseat, well said ! 
glass ?” 

“Old Pedro, yonder.” 

“Ay, I see. Pedro! 
night ?” 

“Not a chip,” replied that worthy, who, under 
the shelter of an old piece of sail, lay like a 
huge turtle beneath a fern, upon his belly, spy- 
glass in hand, scanning the horizon from south- 
east to northwest; but not a spec could be dis- 
cerned. 

The darkness increased ; and, as the evening 
wore on, the wind blew fiercer, the surge dashed 
higher over the rocks, and the ill-disposed wreck- 
ers laughed louder or sang their rude songs more 
roisterously. 

“ Merrily, ho! the wide winds roar! 
The 


Who has the 


What's abroad to- 


“ Quiet, Fernando, ——.” 

“ A sail!” said Pedro, quickly—and “ a sail ! 
a sail !” ran along through the group as Fernan- 
do obediently halted with his noisy song, and 
Boseat advancing, took the glass from the hands 
of the lookout at the top of the rock. 

“ What do you make her out, Bosy ?” 

“A galliot, I think—no, a brig.” 

“A brig! a brig! a brig!” shouted the 
wreckers. “ Now for sport, and a recompense 
for the long watch we have endured,” continued 
Fernando. 

“ Away, boys,” continued Boseat, somewhat 
authoritatively, ‘‘ away to the peak, and light the 
beacon ; muster, quick !”’ 

In a few minutes a bright light was burning 
from the highest point of the rock ; and while 
two or three of the men remained to feed the 
flame and keep it steady, the rest scattered them- 
selves along the cliffs and ledges to await the re- 
sult of their scheme. The little brig was doomed, 
for the light had been discovered on board, and 
the helm had been put hard up to make the haven. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 


| 
i 
| | 
| In his rumbiing car! 
| Ho, ho, ho! 
Ha, ha, ha! 
What care we? When the waves run high— 
While the night is dark— 
’Neath the blackened sky ’” 
"Mid storm and din, 
| O, then we win. 
| Ho, ho, ho! 
Ha, ha, ha !”’ 
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THE LATE COUNT D’ORSAY. 

This man, of whom we give a faithful representation here- 
with, was one of the most noted of European celebrities at the 
time of his death, and we find copious commendations of his 
excellence in both French and English papers. M. Emile de 
Girardin says of him, “‘ Alfred d’Orsay was too highly gifted— 

a warm heart and elevated mind, a pure taste, antique beauty, 
athletic strength, incomparable address in all the exercises of 
the body, incontestable aptitude in all the arts to which he ap- 
plied himself (drawing, painting, sculpture)—Alfred d’Orsay 
had too many gifts for his days not to be parsimoniously reck- 
oned. Death has been inexorable, but it has been just. It has 
not allowed him to become a common man. It has not taken 
him—it has chosen him.” The count had been ill for a long 
time, from an affection, it is said, of the spine, which ca 
intense suffering, but it was only lately that his life was con- 
sidered in danger. His physicians ordered him to Dieppe, but 
his health, imstead of improving there, became much worse, 
and on his return to Paris, some days since, no hope was en- 
tertained of his recovery, disease of the lungs having been 
added to the original ‘malady. Few men, not from their posi- 
tion public characters, have.been more before the public than 
Count d’Orsay, and few men in his position have shown greater 
accomplishments. The President of the Republic had not a 
more devoted and sincere friend than Count d’Orsay, and it is 
at a moment when the prince had attached himself to his per- 
son by the title and functions of Superintendent of the Beaux 
Arts that he has lost him for ever. This is an irreparable loss 
for the arts and for artists. The social and intellectual quali- 
ties of the count are those on which his friends and admirers 
will be ever eager to dwell. It was not merely that he pos- 
sessed varied and extended information, profound knowledge 
of the springs of human action, tact, fancy, versatility, and all 
the numerous qualities, or shades of qualities, which go to 
make up that composite and indefinable thing called wit. “He 
was the best-bred man we ever knew,” says the editor of the 
London News ; “and breeding of the highest order is not 
not to be acquired by study, like an art. Its perfection con- 
sists in never giving pain, either from ignorance or designedly. 
It therefore requires the most exquisite fineness of perception 
to discover what is pleasing or displeasing to others, and the 
most imperturbable good nature to turn the discovery to good 
account, so as to diffuse agreeable emotions and promote friend- 
ly feelings. It was d’Orsay’s unceasing aim, icularly at 
re-house, to make every one at home and at their ease ; and 
he was always sure to ihios his conversation, naturally and 
unaffectedly, to any shy and embarrassed member of the com- 
pany, till he’saw that any passing awkwardness or embarrass- 
ment was at anend. His influence over his own circle of inti- 
mates was unbounded, and it was fairly earned by the soundness 
and disinterestedness of his counsels when any difficulty or mis- 
understanding caused him to be — to as mediator or ad- 
viser.” Count d’Orsay was undoubtedly the handsomest man of 
his age; all authorities concede this to him, and even in a repub- 
lican government like our own he would have become a marked 
and honored man. The funeral ceremony of the subject of our 
sketch took place on the 7th of July at Chambourcy, near Saint 
Germain. Amongst the persons assembled to perform the last 
rites for the deceased, were Prince Napoleon Bonaparte, M. Emile 
de Girardin, M. Clesinger (the sculptor), M. Charles Lafitte, M. 
Alexander Dumas, Jun., Mr. Hughes Ball, and several other emi- 
nent French and English gentlemen. The Duke de Grammont, 
brother-in-law of the Count d’Orsay, being confined to his bed by 


illness, Count Alfred de Grammont and the Duke de Lesparre, 


nephews of the deceased, were the chief mourners. On leaving 
the church the body was conveyed to a tomb in the form ofa 
pyramid, built under the direction of the count himself, and in 
which he had signified his desire that his remains should be placed 
near those of a person to whom he was tenderly attached. No 
funeral oration was pronounced over the body, but the emotion of 
the persons present was great, and the sadness of the scene was 


PORTRAIT OF COUNT D’ORSAY. 


increased by the appearance of the Duchess de Grammont, sister 
of the deceased, kneeling at his tomb; every effort to induce her 
to abstain from being present having been made in vain. The 
Bulletin de Paris says: ‘‘ When the news of the death of Count 
d’Orsay was communicated to the prince-president, he exclaimed 
that he had lost his best friend.” The same journal informs us 
that the large model of the statue of Napoleon, which Count d’- 
Orsay was making from the small one executed by Mortimer, 
and which was seen at the London Exhibition, was nearly termi- 
nated at the time of his death, and that M. Clesinger was formally 
charged by him to terminate the marble statue of ex-King Jerome. 
Count d’Orsay inherited beauty from both his mother and father, 
who were remarkably endowed in this respect. It is said that 
when the Emperor Napoleon first saw him he said he would make 
an admirable model for a Jupiter, so noble and commanding was 
the character of his beauty. The likeness which we present the 
reader is pronounced by those who have been intimate with the 
deceased to be a perfect one, and the execution is certainly excel- 
lent. ‘The well known intimacy that existed between the count 
and Lady Blessington was of the most filial and beautiful charac- 
ter, and their intimacy of more than twenty-five years was never 
for one moment interrupted by the least misunderstanding. 


EMIGRATION FROM SUNDERLAND, ENGLAND. 

As California is attracting immense crowds of emigrants 
from our Atlantic const, and ships are constantly sailing bound 
to El Dorado, so i¢ Australia, the new discovered gold region, 
attracting ships and emigrants from the ports of the Old World. 
Below is given a representation of this character, The sailing 
of an emigrant ship from Sunderland for Australia, the first 
that ever left that port for the Pacific, took place on the 31st 
of July, ander very interesting circumstances. So vast an as- 
semblage of persons, and so brilliant and exciting a scene, had 
not been witnessed in Sunderland since the opening of the 
Dock as was presented at the moment the brave vessel, freight- 
ed with her living cargo, was leaving the harbor. ‘The new ves- 
sel is a splendid clipper brig, named the Lizzie Webber, built by 
Mr. Pile, of Sunderland, and commanded by Captain Rown- 
tree ; her registered pms being only 213 tons. On the 31st 
she moved out of the south dock into the roads outside of the 
harbor, having on board emigrants for Australia. She is un- 
derstood to be the first of a line of emigrant ships from Sun- 
derland to the gold regions. Many of the passengers being 
from distant parts of the country, and it being market-day at 
Sunderland, an immense concourse of strangers, added to the 
spectators of the town and neighborhood, thronged the piers, 
docksides, seabanks, &c., to witness the departure of the ship 
and passengers. When the Lizzie Webber came to anchor in 
the roads, the friends of the iy Heaps having bid them adieu, 
were preparing to téke their departure ea, the an- 
nouncement of Captain Rowntree, comuiander, Mr. Wright 
addressed a few parting words to the company upon the occa- 
sion of the départure of the first emigrant vessel.from Sunder- 
land to Australia. On Sunday, about noon, she weighed an- 
chor, and proceeded on her passage with a light south-west 


THE AIR PUMP. . 

The following effects and phenomena of the ai p, are 
related by Dr. Hutton. In the exhausted receiver, wes and 
— bodies fall equally swift, so that a guinea and a feather 
fall from the top of a tall receiver to the bottom exactly to- 
gether. Most animals die in a minute or two; however, vipers 
and frogs, although they swell much, live an hour or two, and 
after being seemingly quite dead, come to life again in the open 
air. Snails survive about ten hours ; efts, two or three days ; 

leeches, five or six. Oysters live for twenty-four hours. The 
heart of an eel, taken out of the body, continues to beat for the 
= part of an hour, and that more briskly than in the air. 
arm blood, milk, gall, &c., undergo a considerable intumes- 
cence and ebullition. A mouse or other animal may be 
brought, by degrees, to survive longer in a rarefied air, than 
naturally it does. Air may retain its usual pressure, after it be- 
comes unfit for respiration. Eggs of silkworms hatch in vacuo. 
Vegetation stops. Fire extinguishes: the flame of a candle usu- 
ally going out in one minute, and charcoal in about five minutes. 
Red hot iron seems, however, not to be affected ; yet sulphur and 
gunpowder are not lighted by it, only fused. A match, after lying 
seemingly extinct a long while, revives on re-admitting the air. 
A flint and steel strike sparks of fire as copiously and in all diree- 
tions as in air. Magnets and magnetic needles act as in the air. 
The smoke of an extinguished luminary gradually settled to the 
bottom in a darkish body, leaving the upper part of the receiver 
clear and transparent; and on inclining the vessel sometimes on’ 
one side, sometimes on the other, the fume preserves its surface 
horizontal after the nature of other fluids. Heat may be produced 
by attrition. Camphor will not take fire: and gunpowder, though 
some of the grains of a heap of it be kindled by a burning glass, 
will not give fire to the contiguous grains. Glow worms lose their 
light in proportion as the air is exhausted; but, on re-admitti 
the airy they presently recover. A bell, on being struck, is not 
heard,’or very faintly. Water freezes. A syphon will not run. 


Electricity appears like the aurora-borealis. Such are some of the 
peculiarities of this remarkable instrument.—Penny Magazine. 


3 DEPARTURE OF THE LIZZIR WEBBER, THE FIRST EMIGRANT SHIP TO AUSTRALIA FROM SUNDERLAND. 
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RAILROAD COMMENCEMENT. 
_. The commencement of the St. 
Andrews and Quebec Railroad, 
which took place lately in Canad 

‘was a scene of much interest @n 

the gathering formed the subject 
for a very fine picture, which we 
present herewith. After appropri- 
ate preliminary ceremonies, a sa- 
lute of nineteen guns was fired in 
honor of the occasion. In the ab- 
sence of the president, who was 
unavoidably prevented from at- 
tending, the Hon. Col. Hatch pro- 
ceeded in behalf of the company 
to cut and turn a turf; and was 
followed by Alexander Light, 
Esq., the engineer, and John 
Brookfield, Esq., the contractor, 
iu the same o ion. At the 
conclusion of this part ef the cere- 
mony, Col. Hatch addressed the 
meeting upon the advantages that 
must necessarily accrue from the 
connection of the great Atlantic 
by railroad with the St. 
Lawrence and those inland seas 
stretching to the Far West. “It 
was a noble and magnificent 
scheme,” said the Colonel, “‘ to 
bring the products around the 
shores of the sea to a point being 
the nearest on the waters of the 


change them with those brought 
from 80 popalous and fertile a 
country as Cadada. The comple- 
tion of the work would far outrun 
all present calculation in the good 
to proceed from it, in the immense 
trade, in linking the hearts of the 
inhabitants of the lower and up- 
per provinces, producing internal 
strength, union, and respect 
abroad.” “His Honor, the Admin- 
expressed wich 
it afford to be resent, and 
to have assisted 
ceremony. Mr, Light and Mr. 
Brookfie ob the as- 
semblage ; . Light observing’ 
that ioe existed no difficulties 


northern hbors, we rejoice to 
see these evidences of prosperity, 
and these successful efforts at in- 
ternal imprevements. On these 
facilities rest, in a degree, 
the prosperity and growing wealth 
and importance of any country. 
We know of no more im 
subject which should engage our 
own government, than the promo- 
tion of internal improvements. 


peresting & » 
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GREAT TORTOISE AT THE SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Lappon. 


IMMENSE TORTOISE. 
This stupendous tortoise has 
just been added to the collection 
of animals in the Surrey Zoologi- 
cal Gardens, London. It has re- 
cently been imported from India. 
By the number of plates of the 
vertebral carapace, this specimen 
is supposed to be upwards of 200 
years old. It is the Pyzxis arach- 
nodes, so called by Mr. Bell, who 
has very closely studied the habits 
and economy of tortoises, and has 
, we believe, for many 
years, a very fine animal of this 
genus. There is a remarkable 
similarity between its hind a 

and those of the elephant. 
warm countries, which are more 
congenial to the habits of the tor- 
toise than cold climates, specimens 
are sometimes seen of a much 
larger size than even the vast one 
now under notice. In this genus 
(pyzis), the anterior part of the 
plastron or shell ‘is movable on a 
transverse hinge, and shuts up the 
head and fore limbs. Slow, quiet 
and inoffensive, this reptile seldom 
wanders far from its haunts, and 
trusts only to its passive means of 
defence when molested. The spe- 
cimen here figured is in excellent 
health, and will carry two grown 
persons on its back. These rep- 
tiles are distinguished by having 
the body enclosed between two 
shields or shells, so that the head, 
neck, legs and tail only appear 
externally ; and these are capable 
of being retracted in a greater or 
less degree. The upper shell is 
formed by the ribs, which are en- 


larged, flattened and closely united 
by sutures; the under shell is the 


sternum, or breast bone ; and the 
vertebre of the neck and tail only 
are movable.. In consequence of 
this conformation, the muscular 
system is inverted, in many re- 
spects, as with insects and crusta- 
cea ; and to this circumstance these 
animals owe their great strength. 
Tortoises have no teeth; and the 
margin ofethe mandibles is cov- 
ered with horn, as in the heak of 
birds. They are very tenacious 
of life, and will move weeks after 
being deprived of the head ; and 
this last will continue to bite long 
after it is severed from the body. 
They ean remain months, and 
even years, without food. The 
eggs have a hard shell, and are 
deposited in the sand. The land 
tortoises are distinguished by the 
convexity of their upper shell, and 
their short toes, enveloped in the 
common integument nearly to the 
nails. They perish if thrown into 


the water. ; 
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[Written for Giearon’s Pictorial. 
WARNING. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


Whisper it not! 
Have a care ; in mercy forbear ; 
Why should you give to a surface fair, 
One single blot! 


Is he wrong? 

Art thou right? no foe does he fight, 

Which to him may appear like an angel of light, 
To entice him along? 


Leave him alone! 
Does he stray from the narrow way? 
If he will not the warning voice hear and obey, 
Thy duty is done. 
What is it to thee! 
°T were a shame to blight a good name, 
Although there might be some cause for blame, 
With censure so free. 


Then whisper it not! 
Detraction can bear no fruit that is fair, 
And the words of the slanderer so poisonous are, 
They are never, no, never forgot. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial. 


ALLAN MOORE. 


BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 


Tue day was very rainy—and a rainy day in 
the country is nota pleasant sort of a day, either ; 
that is, so far as out of doors goes. It was drip, 
drip, drip, everywhere. The eaves poured down 
their flood into the gutters; the gutters carried 
along the waters till they roared and gurgled 
at the narrow-throated spouts. 

Drops of rain, hage and round, beat against 
the panes, made spattered spots upon them, and 
ran slowly down to the sash. The sky was 
overcast with the densest and dullest of clouds, 
sullen in their seeming, through which a thread 
of the golden sun would have found it hard work 
to penetrate. It was just such a day as is apt to 
assemble in one’s weary brain those demoniacal 
creatures called “blue devils,” and set them to 
work busily on the imagination. It was a day 
when travellers draw up for rest and shelter at 
the snuggest inns; when old housewives rum- 
mage lumbered garrets, and set ancient spin- 
ring-wheels to singing new tunes; when hus- 
bandmen husk corn, or shell it from the ear, or 
make improvements about their barns, and 
sheds, and granaries ; when the mist drives drear- 
ily across the distant stubble fields, and cattle 
rejoice that they are safely housed from it all; 
when the atmosphere seems heavy and thick, 
and difficult of respiration ; and when dry rooms, 
shelves of books, a soft rug and a deep easy 
chair are objects most coveted by persons of 
good taste. 

In an old country cottage—brown, low-roofed 
and mossy—was sitting a young man, whose 
name forms the title to the present story. He 
was by himself, in a small and cheerless room, 
and leaned his head on his hand, and his elbow 
on the table. An open book lay before him ; he 
had been reading. Just now, however, his eyes 
had wandered off through the window, and over 
the far-off fields, where the rain was driving so 
steadily. A sense of loneli pl t, though 
mournful—stole over his heart, and showed it- 
self in his dreamy eyes. 

He had been reading from a volume of the 
old British essayists ; such a volume as embraces 
papers from the pens of Sir William Temple, 
and soft and earnest Abraham Cowley, and Bo- 
lingbroke, Tillotson and Jeremy Taylor. He 
had revelled over the sweet words of Cowley, in 
his admirable essay on gardeniag, and his heart 
was filled with the tender sentiments and simple 
joys, that take their root even in an humble 
kitchen garden. He had lost himself in the gor- 
geous imagery, and terse expression, and fervid 
sentences of Jeremy Taylor. He looked up as 
he finished Sir William Temple, and coveted 
the tuition that so wopderful a genius as Jona- 
than Swift had received beneath his roof; and 
looking, he gazed out at the window, and his 
feelings so inwove themselves with the liquid 
threads of the falling rain, that they insensibly 
teok the sombre hue of the day itself. 

He was ambitious. More than this—Allan 
Moore had a strong and steady ycarning after 
the enjoyments of scholarship ; he thought more 
of them than of the honors. And thus inclined, 
he bent down over his books. The attainments 
he coveted were to be had only after incredible 
patience and pains. They were not the fruus of 


@ wish, or a sudden impulse. And this he seem- 


ed early to Know. He felt that he must plant 
over and over again to insure himself the golden 
harvest at last. He knew that while the ends 
were glorious, the means by which to attain 
them were in the hands only of those who labor, 
and watch, and strive constantly. 

Whatever his dreams at that particular mo- 
ment might have becn, he did not make them 
known by any expression. It was quite a long 
time that he thus sat leaning his head on his 
hand, and watching the falling of the rain. The 
clouds never once lifted, nor broke up; but the 
rain kept coming down, sometimes in larger, 
and sometimes in smaller streams, and again it 
vanished away into a dense, driving mist. It 
surely was no day to make such a young man 
very vivacious. It must, however, have quick- 
ened his thoughts wonderfully. 

He saw the doves strutting proudly beneath 
the eaves of the old barn, where they were shel- 
tered from the wet. He wondered if any human 
beings could ever be as happy as they. They 
were contented ; that was all that could bring 
the true joy to any one wiser than they. 

A feeling of satisfaction gleamed on his heart, 
as he looked out at the comfortable barns, whose 
wet roofs were smoking in the distance. It took 
the subtle form of a sentiment. A pastoral 
poem, lived in his soul, as he gazed. Thoughts 
and fancies of the most delicate hues chased 
themselves across his brain, and began a life 
they were destined to create again in the hearts 
of others. Still there was an aching void ; he 
felt too sorely the need of what as yet he pos- 
sessed not. And while he thus mused, his reso- 
lution was slowly building itself up; its accre- 
tions were slow, but they were to be enduring. 

Thus passed the hours with a poor and lonely 
student in his silent country chamber. At 
length his door was opened, and his mother 
entered. 

“ Here is a note for you,” remarked she. 

“From whom ?” inquired he, turning hastily 
around. 

“ Mr. White’s man brought it.” 

And throwing it down beside him, while she 
threw a glance of inquiry around the room, she 
went out again. 

The young man opened it and read. It was 
a matter of surprise to him to receive a written 
message, or indeed, a message of any kind from 
Squire White, and he could scarce compose him- 
self for the reading. But when his eyes ceased 
swimming, and the words stopped sailing about 
on the paper, he made it out that he had received 
‘apolite invitation to pass the following day at 
the residence of Mr. White, to meet some young 
relatives and friends. 

The squire, as he was generally denominated, 
was a bachelor of a very respectable number of 
years, and had a fine ruddy complexion, and 
rich juicy-looking cheeks. He had his tempers 
and his humors, as everybody else has; but in 
spite of them, he was a man of great acceptance 
and worth the country round. He might occa- 
sionally growl; but the growl was always a pre- 
lude to something far kinder that was to follow. 
In his charities, no one was before him. The 
poor never went out of his door with empty 
hands and sadder hearts. They always left a 

ing on the threshold. 
hat a strange thing is this!” thought Al- 
lan, glancing first at the note and then out the 
window. “‘ Young company to be at the squire’s ! 
I wonder what can have made him think of me, 
at such a time ?” 

So he mused upon it, In a few moments his 
books were forgotten, and his thoughts were 
elsewhere. The rain did not now seem to him 
to fall; or he might have ceased to look at it, 
and wonder how much longer it would .come 
down so steadily. He did not even notice now 
the doves strutting proudly beneath the eaves, 
and standing at the doors of their boxes. His 
thoughts were upon the probabilitig§, the possi- 
bilities, and the contingencies of stag knew 
what. They were not thoughts exa@ily ; they 
were shapeless. They were a confused mass of 
fanciful beginnings at thought; ragged, incohe- 
rent and without purpose. And so he sat for a 
long time enjoying the brief dream that hag 
dawned upon him, 

The sun rose @@lden the next morning, and 
Allan Moore was up betimes tosee it. Strange 
event, that could drive out of his mind so sud- 
denly the associations that slept about his books 
and papers! Yet he did forget them all; or, at 

least, he appeared to do so. 

By ten o'clock he over at Squire White’s 
house. He gentleman in the piazza, 


which he was pacing with an earnestness that 
seemed to demand good health in return for the 
exercise. 

“Good morning, Mr. White,” said Allan, 
saluting him with becoming deference. 

“ Ah, Mr. Allan Moore!” exclaimed the old 
gentleman, turning suddenly about and accost- 
ing his visitor. “Walk up, sir; pray walk up 
here. You are not going to be at all shy now; 
you have been invited here to‘try to make your- 
self, as well as the rest of us, happy. ‘The truth 
is, my young friend, my house has been without 
echoes as long as I like, and a good deal longer. 
I hate to see it so lonely. So I thought I would 
get together a good company of my young 
nieces and their friends, and trust to luck for 
beaux! Idon’t see but you and I will be obliged 
to take that responsibility upon ourselves. What 
say you? Are you willing?” 

Allan was stammering for a reply. It was 
like ushering him into another world. 

“ There’s a good company of them,” said the 
jovial squire, “‘ and I rather reckon they’ll keep 
all your wits in active operation.” 

Just at that moment a loud laugh rang through 
the hall, and two girls came bounding across the 
piazza, not yet observing the presence of a stran- 
ger. 

“ Aha! now you've come just at the right 
season,” said the old bachelor. “I’m really 
glad that you are so full of life, just as I am 
about to present to you my young friend, Mr. 
Allan Moore. Mr. Moore, this is my roguish 
niece, Miss Ellen Fuller; and this is her friend 
and my friend, and I hope, too, she will be your 
friend—Miss Mary Tiverton.” 

Allan bowed, and offered a remark or two 
upon the very agreeable change in the weather 
only the day before, and then they all walked 
into the house together. There the young stu- 
dent found three others; young ladies fully as 
agreeable and vivacious in their manner as those 
he had just encountered on the pj They 
were quite well acquainted in a short time. 

“Now this is just what I like,” said the gal- 
lant old bachelor. “ This establishment, I’ve 
been telling Mr. Moore, has suffered a good deal 
more for want of really jovial company, than for 
almost anything else. Cobfebs form here twice 
as fast as they would, if there were only a trifle 
more noise to scare the spiders away. Laugh, 
girls. Come, Mary and Ellen, laugh as loud as 
you will. Ha, ha, ha! ho, ho, ho!” and he 
strained his capacious lungs to the utmggt, mak- 
ing them crow as lustily,as a very chaffaitleer to 
create the laughter he so much coveted. 

This did but set them all agoing ; they broke 
out into a fit of uncontrollable mirth. It was 
just what he wanted® and as they kept it up, he 
very naturally caught the general infection, and 
went to laughing at-last in downright earnest, 
himself. It would have had the full effect to 
“create a soul beneath the ribs of death,” to 
witness the froli e tempest of the moment. 
A jaunt to the grove was planned at once, and 
all made their preparations. The sun had been 
up long enough to dry the rains of the previous 
day, the lawn looked like fresh emerald, and the 
dust by the roadsides was all laid securely ; 
there could not have been found a finer morning 
for their excursion. 

It would be useless for me to attempt a de- 
scription of their several modes of pastime dur- 
ing the day. The merry uncle went with them, 
and a jolly time indeed did he mean they should 
all make of it. They carried their dinners with 
them in a huge basket; and it would have made 
even a full man hungry to take a look at the 
many nice articles that were stowed so closely 

It was a glorious day in autumn, and the sum- 
mer had just begun to lay down its weary head 
in the lap of autumn. The sun was golden and 
genial. There was a delicious languor floating 
in the very air, that intoxicated the spirits of any 
one inclined to drink in the enjoyment of the 
time. A thin haze was drawn over all the dis- 
tant hills, like a veil of beauty. Through it, all 
objects seemed only charming illusions. The 
woods were fairy palaces, down whose receding 
vistas were faint pictures of great beauty, and 
thors leafy tops hung associations of 


lov > 
They wandered off beneath stately chest- 
nut trees, whose leaves were jusgJbeginning to 


be tinged with the gold of*the m. They 
gathered the nuts that the first slighs frosts had 
dislodged from the ugly burrs, atted and 


laughed loudly as they flung them into their lit- 


tle baskets. The squirrels run about blithely on 


either side of them, their cheeks filled to bursting 
with the ripened corn they had stolen from the 
neighboring. fields. There was not a moment 
that went by without adding its pleasure to ital 


hove required the vision of a 
prophet to behold what soon grew to be no se- 
eret at all that day: and that was, the decided 
partiality that seemed to subsist between Mr. 
Allan Moore and Miss Mary Tiverton. She 
was, likewise, a very close friend to Ellen; but 
while the young student was about, it was diffi- 
cult for her to see any one else. It was a sure 
case of love at first sight. 

The old bachelor noticed what was going on, 
and was quite as well pleased with it as any one 
well could be. He seemed, it is true, never. to 
have had a heart for such things himself, but 
thought none the less of others for being vulner- 
able at such very tender points. 

The sun began to go down gradually in the 
west, throwing its long bars of gold across the 
lawns and through the crowded trees, and they 
thought of returning. They were well tired, 
too, with their day’s pleasure. Rambling, and 
running, and talking, had sufficed to fill up their 
hours. Their dinners were eaten in the gayest 
of spirits, in the dreamiest of shadows. The 
whole wood resounded with the musical echoes 
of their voices, ever and anon being drowned 
altogether by the base “ Ha, ha, ha! ho, ho, ho!’’ 
of Mr. White, the right merry bachelor. He 
was a devgged uncle, and thought an uncle never 
before had such a niece as Ellen. Maybe an 
uncle never had. The evening was passed at 
the house of the bachelor by Allan, and, if pos- 
sible, he enjoyed its briefness still more than he 
had enjoyed the day. 

Days flew by, each one of which found the 
young student at some hour at the mansion of 
Mr. White. Every one seemed very well to 
know whom he came there especially to gee, and 
so let it pass. To tell the truth, Allan Moore 
was a young man of very enviable characteris- 
tics; and so would not have been quite unac- 
ceptable to any one of the young ladies of the 
company. 

But when the gime for their departure came 
at length, the secret, revealed before, began to 
disclose itself more fully. There were many 
secret words spoken between the young man and 
Mary. They betrayed more than their secret by 
the silent looks they exchanged. Mary took 
her leave. Her heart was sad. She came there 
a lively creature. When she started home again, 
her feelings had been toned as by some secret 
sorrow. Allan promised her that he would write 
her soon, and with this pledge she tried to re- 
compense herself for the separation. 

Scarce a week had gone by before a letter was 
written. Maryread it with rapture. She replied 
not long afier, begging the young man to ac- 
quaint her father with his preferences and inten- 
tions, over his own signature. 

It was done at once as Mary had suggested. 
He addressed Mr. Tiverton in a letter of some 
length, acquainting him with his feelings, and 
begging him—though at no cost of his manliness 
—for his favor as a suitor for the hand of his 

hter. 

as the permission given? In less time than 
Allan had dared to think of receiving a reply, 
one came to him. It was a brief and highly 
pungent note from Mary’s father, enclosing his 
own again! He assured the young man that he 
was abundantly capable of providing eligibly for 
the hand of his daughter, and that he need ask 
no more questiohs of him on the subject. 

Allan at once enclosed her father’s note to 
Mary, and begged her to be patient, putting 
faith in him. He likewise took the very effective 
occasion to unfold to her all the secret feelings 
of his heart, renewing his old promises and 
pledges, and poling his former devotion for 
her over and over again. She resolved to be 
patient, awaiting the progress of events. 

In less’ than four months from that time, Mr. 
Tiverton received one evening, into his hands, 
while sitting in his parlor with his family around 
him, a small package. «He knew nothing of the 
manner in which it reached him. The servant 
had said that a man left it at the door, and that 
was all there was known about it. 

He proceeded to open it. It was found to be 
only a book, freshly from the handg of the pub- 
lisher. Looking at the fly-leaf, he found thereon 
written in pengil; “ With regards of the author.” 
He glanced next at the title-page, wishing to see 
which one of his kind friends had done him so 


marked a favor. He read the name of “ Allan 


Moore !” 


| 
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Refolding the volume in the wrapper, he hur- 
ried away from the room, and secreted it where 
his family would not be likely to find it. They 
asked no questions, although Mary certainly 


““ looked very inquisitively at him as he passed 


out. And so Mr. Tiverton hoped to kill that 
form of the disease. 

Early in spring, his business called him off on 
a very long journey. He was going into a part 
of the country where he would be compelled to 
travel much by stages. The third day fro 
home, he was joined by ther p nger—a 
young man of apparently great promise—whose 
conversation interested him from the first very 


hey travelled together, in close friendship, 
for several hundred miles; and each day the 
young man grew more and more deeply into the 
heart of Mr. Tiv He was exceedingly in- 
telligent, and while his conversation was ready 
and fluent, it smacked not of affectation, or con- 
ceit, or pride. The event proved that Mr. Tiv- 
erton became very deeply interested in him, and 
képt the closest companionship with him while 
they travelled together. 

They reached a point many hundred miles 
away from home, one day, just at dusk. In the 
morning they were to separate, each thought 
perhaps forever. Mr. Tiverton learned of his 
young friend’s intention with the deepest sur- 
prise; and as they were bidding each other a 
farewell, Mr. Tiverton drew a card from his 
pocket, saying, as he did so, that it would always 
give him great pleasure to receive his friend at 
his own house. 

The young man drew forth his card simulta- 
neously with the other, and before looking at 
the one he received, he handed his own to his 
fellow traveller. Each then read the other's 
name for the first time. 

“ Stay ! stay !” said Mr. Tiverton, “ you shall 
return home with me! Meet me at this point 
when reach it again—or, be at my house in 
town by the 20th. Promise me one of these 
things!” 

The young man grew suddenly confused, so 
that he could hardly speak. ‘ 

“T will call at your house wtih much pleas- 
ure,” said he, at length, turnifig his face about 
from the glare of the lamp. Mr. Tiverton 
grasped his hand. 

In a few weeks they met again at the town 
residence of Mr. Tiverton. Mary was the most 
rejoiced, because she met her lover again! The 
affair was all arranged speedily. Mary was 
married to the well-known author, Allan Moore ; 
and Squire White, still singing out “ Ha, ha, ha! 
ho, ho, ho!” was there at the wedding. 

There is nothing like sight for getting rid of 
bitter prejudices. It wilts them as the sun does 
weeds. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
HOME. 


BY CONRAD 8. KYSER. 


Angel bands! come, hover near 
This enchanting home of mine ; 
There ’s no better place than here, 
There ’s no happier, holier shrine. 
"Home, to every place beside, 
Fields more dear, and flowers more bright; 
Cherished friends here noiseless glide, 
Streams flow brighter in its light. 


A happy home has gems of bliss, 

Birds of innocence and love ; 
Dewdrops every flower to kiss, 

Sunshine from the Throne above. 
Pleasure in the gorgeous sights 

Of a monarch’s lordly hall, + 
Tame to those dear home delights, 

Where childhood’s silvery accents fal . 


Home must surely be the type 
Of our heaven above, so blest ; 

Women, who our sorrows wipe 
From their dusty place of rest. 


This, namely—that the mi of human life 
is made up of large masses, separated from 
the other by certain intervals. One year, the 


death of a child; years after, a failure in trade ; 
afver another longer or shorter interval, a daugh- 
ter may have married unhappily ;—in all but the 
singularly fortunate, the integral parts that com- 

the total of the unhappiness of a 
man’s life are easily-eounted, and distinctly re- 
membered. The happiness of life, on the con- 
trary, is made up of minute fractions—the” little 
soon forgotten charities of a kiss, a smile, a kind 
look, a heartfelt epee in the disguise of a 


playfal raillery, and the countless other infinites- 
imals of pleasant thought and feeling. — Coleridge. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 


TURKEY AND THE TURKS. 
No. IL. 
CHARACTER THE TURKS. 


BY DR. JEROME V. C. SMITH, 
AUTHOR oF A “PILGRIMAGE TO EGYPT.” 


Unper all circumstances, and in all places, 
the Turk exhibits a religious - fervor that aston- 
ishes a Christian. His prayers are the first 
thought in the morning, nor does he ever omit 
the prescribed number through theday. It mat- 
ters not who may be present, what necessities 
are pressing, he will on no account omit hum- 
bling himself before the throne of the Eternal. 
Religious homage is not an hypocritical cere- 
mony to gain the applause of men, but a duty 
which is never neglected towards his Maker. 

Of course, all the followers of Mahommed are 
Unitarians. They believe in the omnipresence 
of God, in his irrevocable decrees, his righteous 
ordinances ; that Mahommed is his prophet, and 
all who believe him and conform to his divine 
precepts, will become inheritors of unutterable 
happiness, resembling that enjoyed on earth, but 
superior in degree. 

Such is the strength of his faith, that he never 
supposes or admits the possibility of an error, or 
permits the intrusion of a religious doubt from 
any quarter. Despising all systems of religion 
or revelation differing from his own, he is per- 
fectly tolerant of them all, however unlike the 
Moslem creed, provided nothing disrespectful is 
said or done in regard to the fold of the great 
Prophet of his adoration. 

Religion is a powerful machine that is con- 
trolled by the state. When all other resources 
have failed, an appeal to the religious principles 
of the people rouses them to the highest point 
of desperation and even fury. A war of exter- 
mination is the penalty of assaulting the national 
faith, where the hope of gratifying a revenge for 
an insult of the gravest kind is but a feeble one. 
Life to them without religion, would not be 
worth having. 

Death has no terrors to a Mahommedan, nor 
does he entertain a single doubt in respect to his 
favorable condition hereafter. Since the Koran 
is particularly indulgent to those who embrace 
its precepts, he not only lives in unrestrained 
physical indulgence here, as a reward for un- 
shaken compliance with the revealed law of 
heaven, expressed in its bright pages, but a 
further and transcendently greater amount is 
fully anticipated in the paradise of the Prophet, 
with an unlimited capacity for never-tiring en- 
joyment. 

Honesty appertains to their character in all 


‘the details of social, political or commercial in- 


tercourse. They cannot conceive of a motive 
for being otherwise. They therefore commit 
fewer crimes, as they are estimated by the Chris- 
tian code, than disgrace copntries that boast of 
their civilization, refinements and nice sense of 
honor, and Christian obligations. 

A large number of misdemeanors which mul- 
tiply criminals and tenant prisons to repletion 
with us, are not recognized as infractions of any 
law, either human or divine, in the Mahomme- 
dan code. Intemperance is a vice unknown in 
Turkey or its dependencies, beyond the sad and 
mortifying exhibitions they witness in nominal 
Christians. Consequently, another fruitful ave- 
nue to crime is closed by immovable barriers. 

The religious element is inborn, and as it is 
developed and- cultivated without interfering 
with the physiological laws and tendencies of 
their being, it is cherished with an ardor and 
fervency inconceivably strong, because it grasps 
at a further and’ interminable indulgence after 
death. To neglect or abandon their religion, 
therefore, would be to the total destruction of 
their prospects in the realms of bliss. 

They invariably tell the truth, because there 
is no motive for deceiving. The Greeks, on the 
other hand, are notorious for their lying propen- 
sity and habitual practice of it. It was a pointed 
rebuke of a humble Moslem, that the Greek reli- 
gion allows its professors to lie. In trade, their 
proverbial regard to every stipulation, is credit- 
able in the highest degree to the national:eharac- 
ter. Neither bond nor note is requisite in tran- 
sacting large commercial negociations. If a 
merchant agrees to deliver a thousand boxes of 
figs in Smyrtia on a given day, they are there. 

The Turk is particularly calm under very try- 
ing circumstances. He smokes in his moments 
of vexation, but never thinks. An impulse 


moves him to cut a Frank’s throat, but he 
smokes the last whiff without betraying the 
slightest agitation. When the pipe is laid aside, 
in the twinkling of an eye, he is transformed 
into a fiend, whose satisfaction is to glut himself 
with blood. 

Of ail men, they are the most courteous. Of 
course, these observations apply to the best 
specimens, and not to the laboring classes, where 
the worst features of Moslem bigotry and rude- 
ness predominate. 

They dress neatly, but oddly, when contrasted 
with European clothing. Still, their’s is the 
easiest, and does far less injury to health. No 
carotids or jugulars are unnaturally compressed 
by a cravat, inviting death by apoplexy. They 
never tortare their heads in hard, unyielding 
hats, nor breed corns on their toes in shoes too 
small for the feet. Salams are gracefully, per- 
formed, and the salutations are a succession of 
benedictions. There is a degree of calmness in 
their expression, and a mildness in their eyes, 
that ill accords with that ferocity which bursts 
forth at every pore when the sleeping lion is 
roused. Treachery, acquisitiveness, uncontrolled 
and undisguised selfishness, are prominent and 
all-absorbing traits of their character. 


Although excessively fond of their young 
children, especially boys, their parental affection 
appears to decline as the offshoots increase in 
years, till they ultimately manifest little or no 
interest in them. Love for their wives is out of 
the question, upon the principle upon which such 
relations are established in Christian countries. 
There are no such sensations as moral senti- 
ments. Hence a divorce follows any whim or 
temporary excitement of temper, and the market 
always has material for filling the vacant niche 
in their household. Wives are to be had of any 
description ; the more accomplished command- 
ing the highest prices. 

A power of concealing their real feelings, 
either of hatred or approval, is even more adroit- 
ly managed than by the American Indians. 
When their passions are let loose, like tigers 
from a cage, nothing short of absolute physical 
exhaustion subdues their intensity. When the 
causes that roused them to madness, either in 
love or revenge, have passed away, they become 
docile, bland and mild as the moonbeams. 

In the arrangements of everyday life, whether 
of business or pleasure, the Turks do nothing as 
we do. They sit on the floor, and never in 
chairs ; shave their heads, but never the beard ; 
wear turbans and not hats, which they keep on 
in the house, where we uncover. Their shoes 
are left at the door, but we wear them in. In- 
stead of beds, they repose on divans—cushions 
piled up on low wooden benches—sleeping at 
night in the dress worn through the day. They 
eat with their fingers, and we with knives and 
forks. Smoking is the leading pursuit from 
youth to age. Wives are purchased, not won. 
Women in Turkey are shut up in harems, guard- 
ed by servants; with us they go where they 
choose, and look after the servants. They are 
uniformly veiled ; here, they show their faces, 
wear pantaloons, too, while the men go without. 


Without assigning a reason, the Turks are su- 
perstitious. One of their strongest apprehen- 
sions, and for which all proper precautions are 
taken, is the influence of the evil eye on the pres- 
ent condition and future prospects of individuals. 
Men supposed to be wise in matters in futurity, 
furnish minute directions for warding off various 
calamities. They are held in peculiar respect ; 
for without them, they could not anticipate the 
decrees that emanate from another world, or stay 
the maledictions of evi! spirits. 

The evil eye is uniformly dreaded by all Mos- 
lem believers. They shudder at the thought of 
its imaginary awful blight. They are truly for- 
tunate who possess charms that withstand the 
terrific and incalculable effects that may arise 
from the mere gaze of an infidel. No malign 
influences are quite equal to the bright eye of 
the Christian, and consequently the clear-sighted 
Mahommedan endeavors always to be guarded 
and steeled against it. Even the most ignorant 
Arabs in the desert defend their camels, asses 
and children from the dreaded pollution, by sus- 
pending sentences from the Koran, sewed in little 
bags. I have often seen young camels and don- 
keys thus protected, in various parts of Syria. 
Servants are frequently met in Constantinople 
carrying children in their arms for air and exer- 
cise, on the fronts of whose little caps and min- 
iature turbans are sacred words wrought in silver. 

On the way to an exhibition of ‘the dancing 
dervishes one morning, in Pera, I passed a ser- 


vant carrying a beautiful boy, richly dressed, 
perhaps two years of age, on the fore part of 
whose head-dress was a line set with brilliants, 
of a very costly character indeed. A friend 


translated it thus: ‘‘ Zook not with evil intent on 
what God has given.” 


While the poorer but devout subjects of the 
Sultan cannot afford to spell holy sentences with 
diamonds, they hold in equal abhorrence the 
glare of a foreign stranger’s optics. So they 
meet the difficulty with paper scraps, written by 
a priest. They expect that the worst of conse- 
quences must, of course, follow the wicked look 
of a Christian—an uncircumcised wretch, who 
takes pleasure in blasting the happiness of the 
faithful. How the idea first originated, has not 
been explained to me. That it has been kept 
up by the priesthood, who derive a very satisfac~ 
tory revenue from this universal dread of the 
evil eye, is quite probable.: The Greek, Jew, 
Armenian and Christian are all capable of inflict- 
ing the bane. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
THE TWILIGHT HOUR. 


BY AMANDA M. DOUGLASS. 


O, hour of the stilly twilight, 
How thy beauty fills my heart ; 
And warmly the by-gone voices, 
To their olden music start. 
When earth was an Eden palace, 
And the clouds, all bathed in gold, 
Seemed angels, floating above us, 

» While pleasant tales they told. 
When the wind went sighing gently, 
And the waters murmured low ; 
While the fairies all were singing, 

In the twilight, long ago. 


O, hour of the stilly twilight, 
How thy love has changed to me ; 

And the faces but glimmer dimly, 
That once were fair to see. 

And of all the voices at eve-tide, 
There is one I cannot find ; 

Not in the music of night stars, 
Not in the notes of the wind. 

Where is he sleeping? 0, twilight, 
Tell it kindly unto me, 

If his head is pillowed with coral, 
In the shining southern sea! 


O, hour of the stilly twilight, 
Do the dainty sea shells sing 

Sweet songs, as he lieth sleeping, 
Where the orange breezes tling 

Their perfume kindly around him ; 
And the clear wave on his cheek, 

Does it kiss him gently, sweetly ” 
O, voice of the twilight, speak ! 

For of all the music that cometh 
To me, at eventide, 

None calms, until thou tellest me 
How on the sea he died. 


» 


PRIDE AND INGRATITUDE. 

You may rest upon this as an unfailing truth, 
that there neither is, nor ever was, any person 
remarkably ungrateful, who was not also insuffer- 
ably proud ; nor any one proud who was not equal- 
ly ungrateful. Ingratitude overlooks all kindness, 
and this is because pride makes it carry its head 
so high. Ingratitude is too “base to return a 
kindness, and too proud to regard it; much like 
the tops of mountains, barren indeed, but yet 
lofty ; they prodace nothing, they yield nothing, 
pe feed nobody, they clothe nobody, yet are 
high and stately, and look down upon all the 
world about them. It was ingratitude which put 
the poignard into Brutus’s hand, but it was want 
of compassion which thrust it into Cesar’s heart. 
Friendship consists properly in mutual offices, 
and a generous strife in alternate acts of kind- 
ness. But he who does a kindness to an ungrate- 
ful person, sets his seal to a flint, and sows his 
seed upon the sand; upon the former he makes 
no impression, and from the latter finds no pro- 
duction.— Dr. South. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial] 
I MET HER IN THE FESTIVE CROWD. 


BY REBECCA R. PIERCE. 

I met her in the festive crowd, the gayest, loveliest there, 

Nor deemed that care might darkly shroud a brow so pure 
and fair ; 

I listened to the mellow strain of her song’s sweet melody, 

As it strangely thrilled through every vein, with its gush- 
ings glad and free. 


And well I marked her kindling eye had darker, softer 


grown, 

When one, who gently lingered nigh, had praised each 
varied tone ; 

And as she bent a willing ear to catch his lightest words, 

His voice grew strangely tremulous, and mellow as a 
bird’s. 


And once again we met, when weary months to years had 
grown, 

But the light of love had faded, and the joyous smile had 
flown ; 

It told of hopes forsaking, though nurst in love and tears, 

That the trusting heart was breaking with the weary load 
of ears. 
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Guardian angels, teaching all © 
Meekness, and a life well spent, 
Will ensure, when death shall call, 
A journey home to heaven, conterit. 
aon 
AN IMPORTANT TRUTH. —— 
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A SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED VIEWS OF THE CHARLESTOWN 


closures to be found an , and in the shade 
of its -beautifal elms, affords a very pleasant’re- 
, ’ treat for the leg-weary sentries, during the relief 
from duty, on the hot days of summer. The 
marines are under the command of Capt. Tho- 
mas §. English, who occupies the right wing, 
MT i i) i Lieut. J. C. Rich occupying the left. It is alto- 
her an interesting place to visit. The house 
the barracks is the residence of Commo- 
dore Gregory, and is faithfully depicted on the 
opposite page. Francis H. Gregory is an old 
and efficient officer of some sixty years of age. 

He has seen much service; has been a 
to Great Britain, and distinguished himself in 
the last war. He seems most happily situated in 
his present position as commander of the yard, 
and has found a | circle of friends since his 
residence here, by his urbanity of manner, and 
refined and.gentlemanly conduct. He has been 
but a short me at Charlestown, but we trust he 
may long continue there. Another object of 
+ given on next , is the rope-walk 
connected with the Navy Yard. This extensive 
structure, the finést in this country, is an object 
worthy the attention of strangers, and will give 
some idea of the vast amount of expenditure de- 
frayed for public works at this superb naval 
station. The whole of the cordage for the navy 
is manufactured here; the rope-walk contains 
four railways, but one of which is generally 
brought into use. The length of the walk is 
1350 feet; there are eighty spinning jennies, 
seventy of which are in operation now ; the daily 
manufacture amounts to about forty hundred 
weight ; the quantity of hemp kept on hand for 
use is about cight hundred tons, and there are 
fifty-five men employed in the establishment. 
. ° The power is derived from one of Tufts’s beauti- 
The view above, presented by our artist,is @ ful engines of sixty horse power, which, with the 
Sneguapective, through the arch of the rope- other machinery of the establishment, is well 
walk looking seaward. The visitor to the Navy - worthy of inspection. The building was com- 
Yard will find many objects of interest to claim menced in 1832, and finished in 1837, and may 
a share of his attention; and in every depart- be considered a model structure for its purposes. 
ment-of this great establishment, there isa uni- The principal building, as shown in the view, 
form neatness and order, which is always pleas- contains, in the basement, the engine-room and 
ing, and for which this station is inferior to none _ boilers; the second story contains the spinning 
in the world. On the left hand side of the yard, machinery, and the “ walks,” being a quarter of 
as we enter, and nearly opposite the dry dock, is _@ mile in length, occupy the ground floor. The 
situated the parade ground, and, as a back mall building at the left is the tar-house, where 
ground, the barracks, represented below, capa- all the yarns are tarred previous to spinning. 
ble of accommodating a large body of marines, The operations are very interesting, especially 
although at present the establishment is reduced when “laying up” a large cable. following 
to comparatively a few. There are but thirty statistical information relating to the yard, is 
marines quartered there at present, sufficient for gathered from Hayward’s Massachusetts Gazet- 
the duties of this well-regulated establishment. eer: “This naval depot is situated on the 
The place of parade is one of the prettiest en- north side of Charles River, on a point of land 
east of the centre of the city of Charlestown, 
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NAVY YARD. 


cost of the whole purchase, including commis- 
sions, was about forty thousand dollars. On the 
side next the town, the yard is protected by a 
wall of stone masonry, sixteen feet high ; on the 
harbor side are several wharves and a dry dock ; 
except the po eng to these, a sea-wall is ex- 
tended the whole harbor line. This dry dock 
was authorized by the nineteenth Congress, com- 
menced 10th July, 1827, and opened for re- 

ption of vessels 24th June, 1833. It is built 
of beautifully-hammered granite, in the most 
workmanlike and substantial manner ; is three 
hundred and forty-one feet long, eighty feet wide 
and thirty feet deep, and cost about six hundred 
and seventy-five thousand dollars. There are in 
a four large ship-houses, various mechan- 
ic ps, store-houses, dwelling-houses for the 
officers, and marine barracks, besides an exten- 
‘sive rope-walk of granite. ‘There are, too, in the 
yard, large quantities of timber and navalstores, 
ee in value two millions of ‘dollars. 
More or less ships of war are at all times lying 
here in ordinary. There is a cufficient depth of 
water for the largest ships of war to lie afloat, at 
all times, at the ends of the wharves. The yard 
contains within the wall about one hundred actes, 
and, independent of all buildings and works, the 
site would now readily command more than one 
million of dollars. ~ See have 
been made in it within a years. Its general 
appearance is neat.and fit; and for all manufac- 
turing purposes connected. with building and 
eaipping ships of war, perhaps no other yard in 
the Union offers so great facilities. Connected 
with the yard, and under the general direction ot 
the commandant, are also a naval magazine, and 
hospital at Chelsea.” 

In this connection some items respecting the 
city of Charlestown itself may not be uninterest- 
ing. The natural divisions of this place are dis- 
tinguished as Charlestown Peninsula and Charles- 
town “ without the neck.” These divisions are 
of very unequal size: the peninsula, on wbich 
the city is built, is only about one mile and a 
quarter in length; the tract beyond the neck is 
upwards of seven miles in length. The width 
varies from half a mile to a mile in various parts 
of the city. Charlestown peninsula is somewhat 
of an oval form, and is ut half as large as 
that on which Boston is situated. It has, like 
Boston, three principal hills, viz., Bunker’s Hill, 
Breed’s Hill, and the West or Town Hill. 


the Charles to the mouth of the Mystic River. 
This yard was purchased by the United States, 
under authority of an act of Congress, in the 
year 1800. The State of Massachusetts, by an 
act of the Legislature of that year, gave its as- 
mi sent to the sale, under certain restrictions. ‘The 
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Bunker’s Hill is on the north-east part; it is one 
hundred and thirteen feet high, and is the 1 
of the three. Breed’s Hill (on which was the 
battle of Bunker Hill, and where the monument 
is erected) commences near the southerly i 
of Bunker’s, and extends towards the south and 
west ; its height is eighty-seven feet. Town Hill 
is in the south-west part of the peninsula; its 
height has been somewhat reduced from what it 
was originally, but it mever was as high as 
Breed’s Hill. Its western base reached to the 
shore of Charles River. The avenues from 
Charles River Bridge and Warren Bridge meet 
in Charlestown Square, an open space of two 
or three acres, regularly laid out soon after the 
opening of the town, in 1776, for the purpose of 
a market-place. Around this square a number 
of the public buildings are situated. There 
are ten churches: three Congregational, three 
Baptist, two Methodist, one Universalist, and 
one Catholic. There is one bank: the Bunker 
Hill Bank, with.a capital of $200,000. Charles- 
town is united to Boston by Charles River and 
Warren bridges. Warren Bridge is one thous- 
and three hundred and ninety feet in length, and 
forty-four feet in width. It was incorporated in 
1828, and opened the same year. It is now the 
State. Charlestown is also uni- 
ted to m 48 a port of entry, and in various 
commercial pursuits. Population, about 16,000. 
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‘HE ROYAL TIGER OF BENGAL 
‘This most fierce and ious of all carnivor- 
ous animals, is a native of Asia, and is a in 

many parts of that extensive country; but 
without provocation, and are never subdued by 
and kind treatment. They fear not man 
nor any animals of the largest.size. They are 
even more ferocious than the lion ; and they are, 
therefore, justly more dreaded, though not of the 
height, or of so large dimensions. The longest 

are found in Bengal, and these are distinguis 

by the name of the Royal Tiger. They fre- 
uently seize and devour children and adults. 
tt is believed they have a higher relish for hu- 
man flesh, than that of any other animals. They 
have been known to dart from their coverts and 
spring upon people who were walking for pleas- 
ure. One apparently ready to make a spring, 
where there was a party of ladies and gentlemen, 
was alarmed and induced to retire by the unfurl- 
ing and presenting of an umbrella. In combat, 
they conquer the elephant and the lion. The 
tiger is of the cat kind (félis); and so are the 
tiger and the cougar, and some other ferocious 
animals ; but the panther is most formidable and 
destructive. It is of latger size than others of 
the kind, and its ferociousness is greater in pro- 
portion to its strength. The color of the tiger is 
yellow, of deeper hue on the back, gradually soft- 
ening to a white on the belly. Beautiful bars of 
streak the entire body.— History of Animals. 
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[Written for Gleason‘s Pictorial.] 
WHERE IS GENTLE MAY? 


BY F. C. SYLVANUS HURLBUT. 


Mild blue enwraps the smiling skies, 
The woods are green and gay ; 

The mead puts on its floral dyes, 
But where is gentle May’ 


Yon cloud-capped hills with morning crowned, 
Vast in the lap of day, 

Echo the voice of love around, 
But where is gentle May ? 


Ive ranged the green woods o’er and o’er, 
In evening shadows gray, 

While Dian trimmed her silver lamps, 
But where was gentle May’ 


I’ve heard the cuckoo in the bower, 
The flute-bird by the rill ; 

And oft at evening’s pensive hour, 
The lonely whip-poor-will. 


Ive heard in Colma’s aged pines, 
The lovely turtle’s dole ; 

And in the elm tree’s tresses sing 
The orange oriole! 


I’ve seen the virgins of the spring, 
Slow mount their spangled way ; 

To kneel at the Imperial Throne, 
But where was gentle May’? 


I seen, revelations grand, 
Fond wood nymphs at their play ; 

When cool Illissus laved the fields, 
But-where is gentle May? 


Swift through the arches of the skies, 
Along yon starry road, 

Her spirit soars on wings of light, 
To Olive’s fair abode. 


Thou canst not see her form divine, 
Amid the angel bands, 

Till death shall ope the great highway 
To Sharon’s morning lands. 


Come, take thy harp! ‘mong mosses gray, 
When evening wraps the plain ; 

Sing of me there, and lay thy hand 
Upon old Ocean’s mane ! 


My soul will fancy that it hears 
The soft receding chime 

Steal from Atlantic’s organ choir, 
Like airs of Palestine. 


Or, when beneath impending woods, 
I troll the winding Dee, 

My mind shall leap yon azure bars 
Of space, and muse with thee. 


Where Neptune thunders, me behold, 
Mid eve’s chaotic gray ; 

And, Ella, strike the harp of love, 
To chase my grief away. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


GUILT AND RETRIBUTION. 


A TALE OF THE TIME OF RICHARD III. 
BY MISS SARAH M. HOWE. 


In a richly-furnished room of the royal palace 
sat he who but a few hours before had been 
known as the Duke of Gloucester, but now as 
Richard ILI, the King of England. A darker 
frown than ever was upon his usually sensual 
and revolting features, and at times, an expres- 
sion of demoniac vengeance would cross them, 
rendering the dark countenance almost frightful 
to behold. He was not alone; the Duke of 
Buckingham, a villain little less deeper dyed in 
crime than himself, sat near him, his arms folded 
upon his bosom, and his small, keen gray eyes 
fixed searchingly upon the dark countenance of 
his master. For some time both sat silent; the 
king seemed deeply engaged in meditation, and 
Buckingham earnestly watching the varying ex- 
pression of his features. At length the king 
raised his head, and fixing his dark eyes upon 
the countenance of his companion, he said : 

“ Buckingham, I will no longer endure this 
continual fear of those two young princes, which 
now haunts me night and day. It is true, they, 
in themselves, are utterly powerless; but the 
hearts of the nation are with them, and while 
that high-spirited, fearless Edward lives, my 
crown is not safe. If he is but dead, then I am 
safe for the present ; but I would have his brother 
Richard, who is the next rightful heir to the 
throne, also beyond the reach of mortal power. 
What say you, Buckingham, cannot they be put 
out of the way?” 

“ Easily, your majesty,” returned the duke, 
with an air that showed that he was accustomed 
to such proceedings. “ But some care and cau- 
tion will be needed to accomplish such a result ; 
for your majesty would not wish to have it 
known that the young princes were murdered, 
and by yourself.” 


“ Certainly not,” said the king, turning slight- 
ly pale as the thought of what would be the con- 
sequences of such an act, were it discovered, 
crossed his mind. “ But,” he continued, “you 
know it will be impossible to carry out my de- 
sign against them without the knowledge of the 
lieutenant in charge of thetower. Brackenbury, 
the present commander, is the firm friend of the 
young princes, and will not consent to our hay- 
ing anything to do with them. He must be dis- 
charged, and another, who would be more likely 
to comply with our wishes, elevated to his 
place.” 

“Your majesty is right in that suggestion,” 
returned Buckingham; “and I would recom- 
mend Sir James Tyrrell as just the person to fill 
his place. He is as great a villain as you could 
wish, and will assist us to execute our plans.” 

** But will he not betray us?” asked the king, 
turning pale at the very thought. 

“If he shows the least appearance of traitor- 
ship, will not this silence his lips effectually ?” 
asked Buckingham, in a meaning tone, as he 
drew from his bosom a small keen dagger, and 
held up the glittering blade before the eyes of 
the king. The sight of the weapon had the de- 
sired effect ; the anxious expression of Richard’s 
countenance gave way to a demoniac smile. 

“ Yes, that will silence him, as it has many 
others,” said he, in reply to the last remark of 
Buckingham. “You are cautious, ambitious, 
and almost as great a villain as myself, and I do 
not fear but you will carry out my design in res- 
pect to the rightful heirs of the English throne, 
as secretly and successfully as I could wish. I 
leave all in your hands; and, as you value your 
life, give no one a chance to betray us. If you 
fail, the high position you hold, as my favorite, 
will be the forfeit; if you succeed, the duchy of 
Hereford, which I know you have long coveted, 
shall be your reward.” 

“ Your majesty need not fear for my success,” 
answered the duke; “for when Buckingham un- 
dertakes to carry a plot into effect, you may be 
satisfied that it will not be left until it is accom- 
plished, if such a result is possible.” 

“T’ll trust you, Buckingham,” said the king; 


secret must be known to as few as possible. You 
may go now; I would be alone.” 

Buckingham arose and bowed servilely to his 
royal master, and passed slowly from the room. 
When his companion had gone, the king’s coun- 
tenance was again overspread by a troubled, 
anxious expression, and the color came and 
went on his sallow cheek as if some strange 
thoughts were agitating his mind. At the slight- 
est noise he would start quickly and gaze around 
him, as if expecting to see some form from the 
dead rise before him, and confront him with the 
long catalogue of his crimes. Such is the power 
of a guilty conscience; sleeping or waking, it 
haunts the man whose soul is steeped in crime, 
and will haunt him to his grave. 

It was near the close of the third day from the 
time when the above conversationmoccurred, that 
the Duke of Buckingham and the king again sat 
alone together in the royal apartment where we 
first introdaced them to the reader. The night 
before, the young princes, Edward and Richard, 
the rightful heirs to the English crown, as the 
only children of Edward IV, had been murdered 
—murdered by the order of King Richard, who 
was their uncle, that they might never stand in 
his path, by rallying the kingdom to the stand- 
ard of right and justice, and demanding the 
crewn that was rightfully their own! Though 
the mind of Richard was relieved of a portion of 
its anxiety by this event, still he could not quiet 
his conscience—that never-sleeping monitor, that 
punishes the guilty, though human retribution 
“never overtake them. 

Are you sure, Buckingham,” asked Richard, 
anxiously, “ that the villains who did the deed of 
murdering the young princes will not betray 

“ If they dare to whisper a word of what has 
been done, I will have their heart’s blood a mo- 
ment after!” firmly said Buckingham, grasping 
the hilt of the dagger within his bosom as he 


spoke. 

“T’ll trust you, Buckingham,” said the king, 
in a calmer tone than the one in which he had 
first spoken ; “and as to Sir James Tyrrell, I 
know he will not betray me, for his only chance 
of being raised to higher power in the kingdom, 
lies in-my retaining the crown. If I am de- 
throned, and lose my power in the nation, the 
scaffold will be the easiest fate he can expect. I 
know he will keep the secret; it is for his inter- 


est to. But the two desperadoes who murdered 


“but remember, above all things, that this dark | 


the princes, I am not so well satisfied with our 
present position in respect to them. They have 
been paid roundly for the deed in good English 
gold ; they can expect no more remuneration for 
their services. It is not for their interest to keep 
the secret, and it may be to disclose it. I shall 
never be able to quiet all my anxiety and fears 
upon the subject, if they are not silenced imme- 
diately. We shall then stand in no fear of them. 
Can you not, by some stratagem, find them 
again, Buckingham ?” 

“J think Lean,” was the cool reply of the 
practised villain, who was well accustomed to 
conferences like these; “‘they may be found in 
some of the drinking and gambling houses of 
the city, at almost any time of the night, when 
they are not engaged in operations similar to the 
one they executed last night. I can find them 
again quite readily, I think; and, if it is your 
majesty’s will, I will endeavor to do so.” 

“Tt is my wish that you search them out im- 
mediately. And after having done so, use some 
stratagem to get them entirely into your power, 
and then, Buckingham, then silence them forever. 
You understand me, do you not?” 

“‘ Perfectly,” calmly replied the duke, while a 
demon-like smile played around his sinister lips. 
“ Your orders shall be obeyed, and perfectly.” 

“ Do not leave me alone, Buckingham,” said 
Richard, as the former rose to leave. “I feel 
strangely to-night; the images of the two mur- 
dered princes seem to haunt me with an unac- 
countable horror. I am not myself to-night; 
but you, Buckingham, are the only one to whom 
I would confess this weakness. Leave me not 
to-night ; I do not wish to be alone.” 

“T most sincerely regret that I am unable to 
comply with your request,” returned the duke ; 
“*but business of importance calls me to another 
part of the city for the remainder of the night. 
But I will call some_other one of the courtiers, 
whose company will doubtless be as acceptable 
as mine, and perhaps chase away your fit of 
despondency.” 

“No, no,” hurriedly returned the king, “I 
would be alone, if you cannot be with me. You 
are entrusted with my deepest and darkest se- 
crets, and with you alone would I converse for 
the present. Go now. But did you hear that?” 
he asked, starting suddenly from his seat, while 
his cheek became of the paleness of marble. 

“I heard nothing,” replied the duke, in a tone 
which showed that his own guilty conscience 
was not a little aroused. 

*T heard a footstep—light and soft, it is true, 
but it was a footstep. I know it was,” said the 
king, in a half whisper. 

“Your majesty must have been mistaken,” 
said Buckingham, “for I heard nothing. A 
guilty conscience gives rise to many terrors, 
which prove to be only imaginary.” 

A terrible frown was the only reply of the king 
to this bold speech of Buckingham. He did not 
like to have that inward monitor alluded to, it 
only brought up its terrors with more force and 


wer. 
at I am satisfied that we have been overheard,” 
said the king, “and the footstep was that of the 
listener retreating. I must not pass this by un- 
noticed ; to-morrow I will investigate the matter. 
You can go now, Buckingham. Be cautious 
and expeditious.” 

“TI will, your majesty,” was the reply, and the 
next moment King Richard was alone. The 
guilty king had spoken truly ; they had been over- 
heard! As Buckingham had entered the room 
that evening, a tall, graceful figure had glided in 
after him, and concealed itself in the richdrapery 
which fell in sweeping folds to the richly-carpet- 
ed floor. It was the form of a woman of, per- 
haps, thirty-five .years of age, but whose form 
was yet straight and graceful as that of a maiden 
of eighteen. She still retained the traces of what 
had once been the most faultless and brilliant 
beauty. Her eyes were black as midnight—but 
midnight with a star in its depths—for they still 
retained all the fire and brilliancy of early youth, 
and their piercing glance seemed to read the 
very soul. Her n hair was bound back in a 
shining mass at the back of her finely-formed 
head, and the brow which it shaded, though now 
slightly furrowed, gave evidence of intellect 
rarely to be found, The lips were finely cut, 
but their curve was energetic, spirited, and de- 
cisive, and told-of almost masculine firmness 
and determination. She was beautiful—darkly, 
strangely beautiful,—yet there was no loveliness 
in her proud beauty. 

With her stately head bent forward in eager- 
ness to catch every sound, the lady listened. 
Not a word that was spoken by the two murder- 


ers escaped her ear—all was heard, and all real- 
ized! A strange meaning smile of triumph 
lighted up her features as she heard the fears and 
forebodings called up by a never-sleeping con- 
science, uttered by the guilty Richard, which 
deepened into an expression of perfect satisfac- 
tion as she heard the Duke of Buckingham ex- 
press his determination to go, and the king’s de- 
cision to remain alone. Then, with a step light 
and noiseless, she flitted through the door, and 
the heavy drapery preventing them from seeing 
her, she passed out unobserved. But even her 
light footstep startled the guilty Richard; and, 
though he did not then arise to discover the 
cause of it, he felt a strange fear that they had 
been overheard. 

For some time, after Buckingham had depart- 
ed, the king sat perfectly silent and motionless. 
But his mind was not inactive ; it was conjuring 
up strange phantasies and fears, and the magic 
finger of imagination traced characters even 
worse than the dreadful reality. Even the dark 
shadows of the carved furniture seemed to be 
living beings, rising before him to confront him 
with the story of bis crimes. Such is the punish- 
ment of guilt! 

Suddenly a shadow, as of some moving object 
from behind, was darkly outlined against the 
wall before him. He started as his eye fell upon 
it, and a marble paleness overspread his features, 
but he had not the courage to look behind him, 
to ascertain who or what the new comer was. 
It moved towards him ; he succeeded in turning 
his head, so that he could plainly see the figure 
that had cast the shadow. It was a figure ander 
the medium height, but straight and graceful, 
and, save its face and hands, it was entirely cov- 
ered by an ample flowing robe of purest white. 
One transparent hand was raised prophetically 
to heaven, while the other drew closer around 
the form the ample white robe. With a shudder 
of fear, Richard gazed up into the countenance 
of the spirit-like figure. But a faint cry of hor- 
ror escaped his lips, as, in that motionless, mar- 
ble-like face, with the strangely brilliant eyes 
gazing fearfully upon him, he recognized the 
well-known features of Edward V, the rightful 
King of England, who, the night before, had 
been murdered at his command ! 

The guilty king knew that before him stood 
the spirit of the murdered, and with eye-balls 
staring in horror, he gazed upon the strange visi- 
tor from the unknown world. It spoke; and the 
words that met the ears of the guilty king, spoken 
in a voice of strange solemnity, were : 

“Murderer! from the silent tomb, 
To unfold thy crimes, I come!” 

Without the power of moving, or uttering a 
word, so completely were his senses paralyzed 
with horror, the guilty king gazed upon the mo- 
tionless form before him. ‘The dark eyes of the 
figure, bright with a wild, unearthly fire, were 
bent upon him with a gaze that seemed to pierce 
his very soul. The form was the same as that 
of the young king, graceful and elegant, and the 
high-spirited, scornful expression of the marble 
features was the same as that which had charac- 
terized the youthful sovereign. The voice, 
though much lower and more solemn, partook 
much of his tones, and the words, also, confirm- 
ed the fearful truth, in Richard’s mind, that the 
figure which stood before him was the spirit of 
Edward V, the rightful heir of the English 
throne. It was enough to cause the guilty mur- 
derer to tremble ; and with eye balls dilated with 
horror, he gazed upon the fearful apparition. 
Again that solemn voice broke the deep stillness 
of the reom, and this time the words it uttered: 

“T come, usarper, from the land, 
To brand thee with darker time” 
Than e’er was known in olden time! 
I may not tell thee all ; for thou 
Well knowest all the dark tale now. 
List ! on thine ear my name shall : 
Tis Edward, England’s murdered king 

The cold sweat of horror gathered upon the 
brow of Richard, and an’ involuntary shudder 
shook his whole frame. 

The figure raised its right arm to heaven, and 
again repeated the words which it had just 
spoken, and this time in a voice even more 
solemn and impressive than before. The moon-. 
beams fell softly through the gossamer curtains’ 
of the windows, full upon the figure, darkly out- 
lining its shadow upon the richly-carpeted floor, 
and giving the figure the appearance of being 
surrounded by a halo of silvery light. Its voice 
ceased, and then gathering its robe closer around 
its form, the visitor from the spirit-world vanish- 
ed noiselessly away. But to the eyes of the ter- 
ror-stricken Richard, that white-robed figure 
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seemed still standing before him ; its transparent 
finger pointing prophetically upward, and its 
solemn voice pronouncing that name which he 
now could not hear without a shudder. 

The remainder of that night seemed an age to 

-the king. He scarcely stirred from his position 
until the sun arose in the east, chasing away with 
its clear brightness the shadowy gloom of night, 
and ushering in a cloudless day. Then, for the 
first time since the strange spectre of the preced- 
ing night had appeared to him, he rose from his 
seat, and with a quick, nervous step, left the 
room. That day was passed in searching for 
Buckingham ; but he had left the city the night 
before, and had not yet returned. To no one 
but him would Richard have dared to trust the 
terrible secret of what he hiad witnessed the night 
before ; and, as he was not to be found, the king 
disclosed the secret to no one of his courtiers, 
but spent what seemed to him that endless day 
in fruitless endeavors to ascertain if Buckingham 
could be found. The shades of night again 
closed around the earth, and with darkness, the 
terrors of the guilty king, which had in a mea- 
sure subsided, returned with their full force. He 
had just thrown himself upon a couch, and was 
endeavoring to close his eyes in slumber, when 
a page appeared, and announced that tlie Duke 
of Buckingham desired to sce the king. 

“Admit him instantly,” eagerly returned 
Richard, springing from his couch, and standing 
ready to receive his guilty confederate in crime. 

The next moment the duke entered, and cau- 
tiously closing the door, he stepped forward, and 
kneeling at the feet of his master, said : 

“ Your majesty need fear nothing now, as re- 
spects the murderers of the two princes, for their 
lips are silenced, surely and effectually.” 

“ You have not found them so soon ?” gasped 
Richard. 

“Ay, and murdered them, too!” returned 
Buckingham, in a tone of exultation. “I found 
them this morning in a gambling house in Leroy 
street, and enticed them out to the old deserted 
promenade by the Thames, on pretence of en- 
gaging them to do more bloody work for us. 
Instead of that, my dagger did bloody work for 
them 

“ And they are safe ?” eagerly asked the king. 

“The waters of the Thames now roll silently 
over their bodies,” returned Buckingham ; “and 
now you need have no more fear respecting that 


matter of the princes. All is safe; Sir James” 


Tyrrell and myself will be faithful ; no other one 
knows the dark secret.” 

“ Buckingham,” said Richard, in a tone that 
caused the duke to spring to his feet, and gaze 
earnestly upon his master’s deathly pale features, 
“T have seen the spirit of Edward V, the young 
king, whom we have murdered !” 

“Your majesty’s mind is disturbed,” said 
Buckingham, with an ill-concealed attempt at a 
careless tone; “you had best retire to your 
couch ; a night’s rest will dispel such gloomy 
thoughts.” 

“No, Buckingham, no!” returned the king, 
with a strange wildness in his tone; “ my mind 
is not deranged ; I have seen the spirit of young 
Edward, and no longer since than last night. 
The form, features, voice and manner were those 
of the spirited young prince; I could not 
mistake them. Ah, Buckingham, the influence 
of the dead will yet wrest the crown of England 
from my hand!” 

“ But, but this.cannot be possible! It cannot 
be that you have seen ‘i. spirit of the rightful 
king!” exclaimed Buckingham, a cold shudder 
creeping over his frame, as he listened to the 
words of the king. 

“Last night the" spirit of Edward V stood 
here in this room, on that spot,” replied Richard, 
turning to designate to Buckingham the spot 
where the midnight visitor had stood. But his 
cheek blanched, and his arm fell powerless to his 
side, for there, in the same spot where he had 
been the night before, stood the white-robed 
figure, its dark eyés, gleaming with unearthly 
brightness, bent full upon him! The king sank 
powerless upon a divan, and Buckingham stood 
transfixed to the spot with surprise and horror. 
The features of the figure were the same as be- 
fore, though a trifle paler and more solemn. Its 
darkly flashing eyes were burning with an even 
brighter fire, and their glance seemed to pierce 
the very soul of Richard. The silence of the 
room was at last broken by the voice of Budck- 
ingham : 

“ Intruder !” cried he, in a tone which plainly 
indicated that it cost him a great effort to speak, 
** why comest thou here ?” . 


The strange visitor turned its darkly flashing 
eyes upon the speaker, and, in a voice of deepest 
solemnity, replied : 


“The murderer and the murdered now 


Thou 
The king, whose blood thy hath shed! 
The crown of England is my claim ; 


Ah! now thou knowest well my mame!” 


“ Ay, and too well,” returned Buckingham, 
with all the courage of desperation. “ And now, 
unwelcome visitor, I would know thy errand.” 

A few moments of fearful silence passed, and 
again the unearthly visitor spoke : 

“T come from out the silent tomb, 
To warn thee of thy fearful doom : 
Death—dark and fearful—will be thine, 
As bloody as has been thy crime! 
And thou, usurper, even now 
My crown is falling from thy brow! 
I warn ye of your doom ; 
Prepare to meet mein the tomb!” 

The intensely solemn voice in which the pro- 
phecy was uttered, its fearfal import, and the 
character of the speaker, all had their effect upon 
Buckingham ; and with his senses paralyzed by 
it, he fell powerless upon the divan. 

A strange expression, half of triumph, half of 
scorn, passed over the countenance of the noc- 
turnal visitor, and with one more glance of his 
dark gleaming eyes upon the fear-stricken vil- 
lains, it glided from the room. Placing one of 
its transparent fingers upon a small spring in 
the wall, which was concealed by the flowing 
drapery, a small door sprang open, disclosing a 
dark winding passage, the termination of which 
was not visible through the shadowy gloom. 

The figure glided through the door, closing 
the spring after it, and with a quick, practised 
step, threaded the devious windings of the al- 
most endless passage. A small door at last ter- 
minated it, which the spirit-like figure softly 
opened, and glided into a room of large dimen- 
sions, which was furnished in a style of Eastern 
magnificence. At one end of it was visible a 
half-opened door, through which the bright rays 
of a lamp gleamed with a soft brilliancy upon 
the gorgeous carpet. The silent visitor softly 
closed the secret door by which it had entered, 
and crossing the apartment, entered the room 
from which streamed the ray of light. 

Reclining in a large easy chair, before a table 
which was strewn with manuscripts, sat the lady 
who had overheard the conversation between the 
king-and Buckingham, on the night of the mur- 


“der of the young princes. Her dark hair had 


escaped from its confinement, and now floated 
over her shoulders and bosom, its raven black- 
ness contrasting strangely with the alabaster sur- 
face upon which it lay. - She sprang to her feet 
as the strange visitor entered, and her black eyes 
sparkled strangely as he threw off the ample 
white robe, and cast himself listlessly into the 
chair from which she had arisen. 

“ Well, how have -you succeeded to-night ?”’ 
asked the lady, bending her dark eyes earnestly 
upon him. 

“ As well, mother, as I could wish,” was the 
reply, spoken in an exulting, triumphant tone, 
far different from the intensely solemn one in 
which the fearful prophecy to the two murderers 
had been spoken. “Neither of them has the 
smallest doubt that I am the spirit of Edward V. 
I’ve played my part pretty successfully, mo- 
ther; for both King Richard and Buckingham 
were so paralyzed with fear and horror that they 
could neither move nor utter a word when I 
left them. Why, mother, when we get King 
Richard and Buckingham out of the way, it will 
be a grand idea for me to personate King Ed- 
ward V to the people of England, and thus gain 
athrone! I am well fitted to fill one ; I have 
all the energy and spirit of a moénarch. And in 
form, feature, voice and character, I so perfectly 
resemble Edward, that the points in which we 
differed never would be detected. Mother, you 
are cunning, cautious and subtle ; with the aid of 
your deep plotting, I may yet be King of Eng- 
land!” 

“Hush, Arthur! This cried the 
lady, in a thrilling voice. 

But the brighter flash of her black eyes, and 
the expression which lighted ip her proud coun- 
tenance told that in her own heart slre had cher- 
ished the same scheme, that she, too, had thought 
that her son might yet be a king. His remark- 
able resemblance, in form and feature, to Edward 
V, and his ambitious spirit, energy and courage, 
seemed té epen the Way for as splendid a destiny 
as ambition ever dreamed. 

Mother” Arthur, “I haye played 
the spirit of Edward V very successfully for two 
nights, and have succeeded in deceiving both 


Richard and Buckingham most perfectly. Now, 
if I were to throw off this ghostly disguise, and 
appear before the English nation as their right- 
fal king, Edward V, who had miraculously 
escaped from an untimely death by the hand of 


the usurper Richard, I know their hearts and. 


hands would in an instant be with me ; and with- 
out hesitating to inquire into the matter, they 
would sentence Richard, Buckingham, and all 
others implicated in these crimes, to the scaffold. 
I should be safe, mother; and as to the time 
when this is to be done, I think the sooner would 
be the better.” 

“ You are very ambitious, Arthur,” said the 
lady, with a strange smile. 

“Bat my ambition may yet be realized: I 
have spirit, energy and perseverance enough to 
carry out the plan, and all circumstances are in 
my favor. You must aid me, mother, and when 
I am King of England, you shall no longer be 
merely Lady Isabel Beaumonte, but a prouder 
name and title shall grace one so well fitted to be 
a lady of the land. Cheer up, mother ; brighter 
days are in store for us !” 

But the ambitious hopes of the youthful Ar- 
thur were never to be realized. The next morn- 
ing, both Lady Isabel Beaumonte and her son 
were found dead, stabbed to the heart by the un- 
erring dagger! But few knew of the deed; yet 
those that did, whispered that it was done by 
Buckingham, who suspected that Lady Isabel 
and her son knew more of their crimes than was 
pleasing to them. 

The ghostly apparition that had so effectually 
frightened the guilty king, was never afterwards 
seen ; though Richard, to the day of his death, 
believed it was the spirit of Edward V. Though 
Buckingham assured him that it was no other 
than the flesh and blood figure of Arthur Beau- 
monte, still he would persist in the assertion that 
it was the spirit of the murdered king, so perfect 
was the resemblance. 

After the death of his faithful follower, Buck- 
ingham, the king became even more cruel and 
tyrannical than before; and remorse, despera- 
tion, and the stings of conscience, so worked 
upon his outer visage, that, before his death, it is 
said his countenance so much presented the ap- 
pearance of a fiend of darkness, that few dared 
to gaze upon it. 

From the night on which he had seen what he 
supposed to be the spirit of Edward V, to the 
terrible day of Bosworth, Richard III knew not 
a moment of peace; the memory of that fearful 
vision haunted him night and day to the moment 
of his death. Such is the fate of guilt, and such 
its retribution ! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
THE SUITOR TO HIS MISTRESS. 


BY SYDNEY E. CHURCH. 


I think of thee, dearest, when first o’er the sea 
The sun throws his day-dawning light ; 

Shining clear o’er the billow, and dancing away, 
Dispelling the shades of the night. 

Our sbip bounds away ‘fore the freshening gale, 
As I gaze on the deepening sea; 

How my thoughts will revert to the cot in the vale, 
And always to thee, love, to thee! 


When the storm rages fiercely, and loud roars the blast, 
And the billows come thundering by ; 

When our ship groans aloud as each shock were her last, 
And the storm-cloud is black in the sky! 

While there ’s death hovering near us in horrible form, 
In the grasp of the fathomless sea ; 

Yet no fearing of danger in ever a storm, 
Can win off my thoughts, love, from thee! 


No, ever before me, let come what it may, 
Be it gladness or darkening despair ; 
Around my rough couch, as [ wearily lay, 
An image is hovering there ; 
A form that is lovely, and gentle, and true, 
And a jewel of brightness to me ; 
That form, love, who could it be other than you, 
For I always am thinking of thee! 


SPEAKING TRUTH. 

Truth, taking it as a whole, is not ble. 
Every man, woman and child dislikes it. There 
are ble truths and disagreeable truths ; and 
it is the province of discretion or sound judg- 
ment to make a selection from these, and not to 
employ them all indiscriminately. Speaking the 
truth is not always a virtue. Concealing it is 
very often judicious. It is only when duty calls 
_— you to reveal the truth that it is commend- 

le. A tale-teller may be a truth-teller; but 
every one dislikes the character of a person who 
goes from one house to another, and inter-com- 
municates all that he sees or hears; we never 
stop to inquire whether he speaks the truth or 
not. He is, perhaps, all the worse for speaking 
the truth, for truth is particularly offensive in 
such cases, and never fails to set families at vari- 
ance. Silence is discretion, and concealment of 
facts is judicious.— Toronto Herald. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE DEPARTED. 


BY JOHN D. JOHNSON, M. D. 


Hopes of our youth, 
How swiftly ye flee! 
Blossoms that wither 
While green is the tree ; 


I turned to the graveyard, 


Winter had withered 


I come but to find thee 

With them, swept away ! 
The world was my Eden, 

*T was decked in thy bloom ; 
The world is a desert, 

It holds but thy tomb. 


Mute ’s the last heart-string, 
That Fate’s cruel blast 
Yet spared in its pity, 
°T is broken at last! 
It lived in thy presence, 
Now, that’s torn away ; 
In silence and sadness 
Tis left to decay ! 


All that’s now left me 
By life’s stormy wave, 
For affection to cling to, 
Thy early made grave! 
Hope after hope 
Lies wrecked in its sea, 


Hopes of our youth ! 
How swiftly ye flee! 
Blossoms, that wither 
While green is the tree! 
Blighted your blooming, 
In earliest spring ; 
Wasted your odors, 
Ere they take wing! 


> 


MONSTER CHURCH. 

Mr. Anderson known as the “ Wizard of the 
North,” gives in a sketch book which he has 
published the following rose-colored notice 
of St. Isaac’s Church, in St. Petersburgh, the 
Russian Capital, which has been fifty years in- 
progress, and is still unfinished: It has four 
fronts, each of which has its pediment support- 
ed by Corinthian pillars. The whole exterior 
of the church is of polished Finland granite, and 
each of the four fronts is formed of twenty-four 

illars of the same material, red-colored, and 

autifully polished, the base and capital of the 
several pillars being bronze. On the entabla- 
ture of every pediment is a bronze casting, il- 
lustrative of some portion of Scripture history— 
the figures of which are twice the size of life. 
The entire structure is surmounted by a dome 
and minarets, which seem to rise up into the 
clouds, and the effect of the whole is grand and 
imposing. But if the oitside of the building is 
rich and striking in appearance, what can one 
say of the interior? It is at once gorgeous and 
awe-inspiring. The church on the inside is sup- 
ported by one hundred and twenty five pillars of 
malachite, 2 great stone ofimmense value : each 
column is twenty-five feet in height by three feet 
in circumference, with bases and capitals of sol- 
id gold, while the altars, which are covered with 
burnished gold, sparkle with thousands of dia- 
monds.—Family Herald. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
BE ACTIVE. 


BY WILLIAM T. HILSEE. 


Look ye! time is swiftly rolling 
On its axis, fast away ; 
Vesper bells will soon be tolling 
The departure of the day. 
Rouse thee! rouse thee! use each muscle, 
There is much for us to do 
On this stage of mortal bustle, 
Wrong to evade, and right pursue. 


Plant thy standard, bold and fearless, 
On the citadel of “ right ;” 

Though to-day be sad and cheerless, 
Let us hope for morrow’s light. 


There are hearts that thou may’st cherish, 
There are tears to wipe away ; 

Smitten hopes that may not perish 
"Neath the glow of friendship’s ray. 


| 
| 
Blighted your blooming, 
In earliest spring ; 
Wasted your odors, 
Ere they take wing. 
I gazed round the circle 
That ever seemed fair, 
Broke was the spell-tie, 
One was not there! 
Others still lingered, 
I lonely turned ; : 
Quenched was the last gleam 
In my heart burned. 
I sought out the stone ; 
What summer had grown ; 
Spring shall restore them 
To beauty and bloom, 
Spring cannot waken 
The trance of the tomb 
I left thee, beloved one, 
As blooming as they ; 
| 
| The last and the fondest 
Is buried with thee. 
| 
} 
| 
| 
- 
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MRS. ELLIS. 

It was in 1833 that Miss Sarah Stickney—the maid- 
en name of Mrs. Ellis—first ap before the pub- 
lic in the literary career in which she has been so emi- 
nently successful, and her three series of “‘ Pictures 
of Private Life” soon became as popular as they have 
ever since continued to be. Her mode of combining 
pure lessons of morality and*manners with the amuse- 
ment and interest of fictional narrative has been suc- 
cessfully followed up by, among others, “ Family Se- 
crets, or How.to e Home Happy,” and “ Social 
Distinctions, or Hearts and Homes.” A residence of 
fifteen months on the continent has enabled us to 
profit by a very amusing and well written, little book 
entitled “Summer and Winter in the Pyrenees,” and 
the sensible remarks on travelling with which it con- 
cludes cannot too strongly be im on all those 
seekers of excitement think that change of place 
and scene will infallibly stimulate listlessness or re- 
move discontent. In her own case she completely 
verified the truth of her motto: “ I know of no pleas- 
ure that will compare with going abroad, excepting 
one—returning home.” In 1845, Mrs. Ellis brought 
out the “Young Ladies’ Reader.” The remarks 
which it contains on the art of reading well are sound, 
judicious and usefully directed, and entirely do we 
agree with her opinion that reading aloud ought to 
form a part of an accomplished education, particularly 
in regard to females. “If in our ideas of the jine 
arts,” remarks the authoress, “ we include all those 
embellishments of civilized life which combine in a 
high degree the gratification of a refined taste with the 
exercise of an enlightened intellect, then must reading 
aloud hold a prominent place amongst those arts 
which impart a charm to social intercourse at the 
same time that they elevate and purify the associa- 
tions of ordinary life. The art of reading aloud and 
reading well is thus entitled to our serious considera- 
tion, inasmuch as it may be made a highly influential 
means of imparting a zest and an interest to domes- 
tic associations; and of imvesting with the charm 
of —— freshness the conversation of the family 
circle, the intercourse of friendship, and the commun- 
ion of “ mutual minds.” One of the highest offices 
of thought, when communicated by one individual, is 
to strike out thoughts from others. There are books 
which operate in this manner to such an extent as 
almost to create a new era in the intellectual existence of the read- 


er; and where this is the case, how vastly superior Aaah 9 
ns 


ment always arising out of new trains and fresh com 

ideas, when shared with others, than when only confined to our- 
selves! Books are often our best friends, and therefore we ought 
to share them together.” Asa poetess, Mrs. Ellis has made an 
impressive claim on our notice by the production, in 1846, of a 
poem entitled the “Island Queen,” written with a power and 
truthfal energy which effectually rouse the attention, and at once 
engage the interest, of the reader. In this connection we may 
observe, it has been judiciously remarked that “if the possession 
of excellent talents is not a conclusive reason why they should 
be improved, it at least amounts to a very strong presumption ; 
and if it can be shown that women may be trained to reason and 
imagine as well as men, the strongest reasons are certainly neces- 
sary to show us why we should not avail ourselyes of such rich 
gifts of nature; and we have a right to call for a clear statement 
of those perils which make it necessary that such talents should 
be totally extingui , Or at most, very partially drawn out. 
Nature makes to us rich and magnificent presents, and we say to 
her: “You are too luxuriant and munificent, we must keep you 


PORTRAIT OF MRS. ELLIS. 


and prune you. We have talents enough in the other half of the 
creation, and if you will not stupify and enfeeble the mind of 
women to our hands, we ourselves must expose them to a narcotic 
, and educate away that fatal redundance with which the 
world is afflicted, and the order of sublunary things deranged.” 
Thus wrote one of the leading spirits of the age in the year 1810, 
at a time when men were rather sceptical respecting the capacity 
of the female mind to exert much influence in forming the literary 
character of the age. But at the present day he would not have 
to lament that the finest faculties in the world have been confined 
to trifies utterly unworthy of their richness and their strength ; 
for the pursuit of knowledge has become the most interesting as 
it is the most innocent occupation of the female sex; they have 
learnt to feel that happiness is to be derived from the acquisition 
of knowledge as well as from the gratification of vanity. While 
this change has been progressing, the important daties of life have 

not been neglected, for at home woman still reigns, and 

“As mother, daughter, wife, 
Strews with fresh flowers the narrow way of life ;”” 
uite as efficiently and satisfactorily as when her time was wholly 
voted to the household gods. 


ANECDOTE OF THE DOG. 

Of the dog we can all be eloquent; history has ad- 
duced some remarkable exhibitions of their sagacity, 
and I could relate “true anecdotes” of someof m 
canine favorites that would hardly be credited. Still, 
with all my success in teaching dogs to do marvellous 
things, I never could teach them that when they jumped 
up with dirty feet, there was an injury done to my 
clothes. When they obeyed the command of “ Down, 
sir!” sometimes enforced by a gentle coup de main, 
they never could reason about the ‘‘ why and because.” 
Nor have I ever yet met with any dog, or ever heard 
of any dog, that could be with on these moral 
preposition and observances. Talking of the memory 
of , one of mine, Dash by name, was once stolen 
from me. After being absent thirteen months, he one 
day entered my office in town, with a long string tied 
round his neck. He had broken away from the fellow 
who held him prisoner. I discovered the thief, had 
him apprehended, and took him before a magistrate. 
He swore the dog was his, and called witnesses to bear 
him out. “Mr. Kidd,” said Mr. Twyford—I see him 
=e, you give us any 
tory this dog your property ?” acing 
my mouth to the dog’s ear—first giving him a know- 
ing look—and whispering a little masonic communi- 
cation, known to us two only, Dash immediately 
reared up on his hind legs, and went through a series 
of gymnastic mancauvres with a stick, guided mean- 
while by my eye, which set the whole court in a roar. 
My evidence needed no farther corroboration ; the 
thief stood committed. Dash was liberated, 
amidst the cheers of the multitade we bounded merril 
homewards. The re-union among my household 
may be imagined. It would be farcical to relate it; 
nor must I dwell upon certain other rare excellencies 
of this same dog, with whom, and his equally saga- 
cious better half, Fanny,I passed many years of 

s Essays on In- 


ha; and delightful intimacy.—<Aidd’ 


AMERICAN CLIPPER SHIP ORIENTAL. 

The American clipper ship Oriental, lately arrived 
at the West India Docks, London, after ing the 
shortest passage on record from China to England. 
This ship is commanded by Captain Paimer, and_be- 
longs to New York; she is over 1000 tons burthen. 

She was built for the China trade, and sailed from New York on 
her first voyage the 14th of September, 1849, and arrived at 
Hong Kong, by the eastern passage, January 1, 1850, being 109 
days. She discharged and took in a full cargo for New York, 
sailed January 30th, and arrived in New York, April 21st, mak- 
ing eighty-one days’ ge; discharged and took in a full . 
and sailed May 18th for Hong Kong ; arrived August 8th, making 
eighty-one days’ passage ; discharged and took in full cargo, and 
sailed. for London, August 28th ; beat down the China Sea against 
the southwest monsoon in twenty-one days to Anjier, and arrived 
off Sicily in ninety-one ame, and into the West India Docks in 
ninety-seven days. A period of fourteen months and nineteen 
days elapsed from the time she sailed on her first voyage from 
New York to her arrival at London, since which time she has 
sailed 67,000 miles. The above facts are taken from the log- 
book. We should add that the Oriental brought into England 
about 1600 tons of tea at £6 per ton, whilst all the ships loading 
at Whampoa at the same time only got £3 10s. The main di- 
mensions of the Oriental are: Length, 183 feet; beam, 36 feet; 
hold, 21 feet; poop deck, 45 feet; top-gallant forecastle, 30 fret. 
The representation given below is a fine and correct one. 


THE CLIPPZR SUIP ORIENTAL, OF NEW YORK. 
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FREDERICK GLEASON, Proprietor. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, 
CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 
me Cave of St. Andrew,” a tale of Italy and the 
2 3. B. Curtiss Hive, U. 8. N. 
Artist-Bride,” fine story, by Mrs. 


“ Turkey and the Turks,” No. ITI, relating to the Roy- 
al Vamily of by Dr, Janome V. Surrat. 

“Au and Autography,” No. IV, by Wuu1Am 
Epwarp Know es, giving the autographs of 8. G. Good- 
rich, H. Marion Stephens, Alfred C. Hobbs, Mowe Hugo, 
Jenny Lind and Otte Go ~~ A 


“The Christian to his Soul,” vrhae ENRY. 
“ Leonora to Tasso,” verses, ) 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


We shall give a fine large picture, representing Profes- 
sor Anderson, the Wizard of the North, as he appeared, a 


ne ad he ate fal 
explosion on the steamer Reindeer, Hudson River. 
drawn for us by our artist, Chapin. 

A fine mariti ry P the Queen’s Yacht 
Squadron with the royal steamer Victoria and as 
they lately appeared after leaving Osborne, Isle of Wight. 

A picture of the new and splendid Cathedral of 8t. John, 

now building. 

A fine and accurate view of the Astor Li 
York, drawn by our artist, Mr. Wade, and 
teresting picture of this richly endowed institution. 

A fac-simile of the Diamond Snuff Box presented to our 

iw townsman, Dr. David K. Hitchcock ‘ving Sultan 
. It is, indeed, a“ present worth ha 
ofthe Lawrence Naval 


ven of Alboni, the celebrated 

by our t, Mr. Rosenberg. 
the Metropolitan Hotel, New York, by our artist, Mr. 


n. 
A Review of 


vie 


A large and accurate scene atop ot aa Massachu- 
tts General Hi in McLean Street, Boston, b 
iw 


, in New 
an in- 


A Bost or Farner Batrov.—A young ar- 
tist, Mr. John A. Jackson, of East Boston, has 
modelled and produced a very fine bust of “ Fa- 
ther Ballou.” As a work of art, it is highly 
creditable to the genius of its author; while in 
8o critical a matter as a likeness, of course there 
will be various opinions. We discover much in- 
trinsic excellence in the production. 


SPLINTERS. 


. Texas contains at present some 300,000 
inhabitants. 
.... There is residing in Hollis, N. H., a 
Mrs. Cole, aged one hundred years. 
. The government, we are glad to see, is 
“brushing up” a little in our navy. 
.++» The historian Alison is now in the six- 
tieth, year of his age, hale and hearty. _ 
.--. Mr. Chickering, of this city, makes one 
thousand one hundred pianos a year. 
. An immense trade is springing up be- 
‘China aud California. — 
Mr. Willard, the vastly 
beautified the Howard: Athenzam. 
That little wonder of necromancy,Signor 
Blitz, is delighting everybody in Boston. 
.... A young girl from Providence was ar- 
rested in male_attire, the other day, in this city. 
.... The officers of the U..S. steamer Missis- 
sippi boarded many of our fishermen on her cruise. 
. Mexico seems striving to irritate and 
provoke our government into war. 
..-. It seems that the Sandwich Islands can 
produce splendid tobacco for cigars. : 
. Sir Walter Raleigh pithily defines incre- 
dulity to be the wit of fools: 


. It seems that Yucatan is.desirous of be- | 


coming annexed, That’s right. 


. Don’t seal your letters with sealing-wax 


when they are to go south. 
.... The dead are the memorial pillars ofa 
better world. 
. He who has much to say, seldom says 
much to the purpose. 


POLITICS. 

If we can believe the stories of the two great 
political parties, and give credence to the pub- 
lished articles that appear daily in party papers, 
touching the two presidential candidates, why, 
bless us, they ought not to go at large, either of 
them, for twenty-four hours. Straight jackets 
and prison bars! what can people mean by nomi- 
nating such folks, for high offices? In room of 
naming a sober, intelligent and statesman-like 
man, for the suffrages of the people, it would 
seem as though the wire pullers had unluckily 
pitched upon two escaped convicts. This is cer- 
tainly a great pity. 

But are we not too fast in our conclusion * 
May there not be some reason why these candi- 
dates, Pierce and Scott, appear so terrific? why 
they are represented to be. such strange and un- 
loveable characters? Ah, there it is! they are 
looked at by these critical editors through party 
microscopes, which have a magnifying power of 
at least 500 per cent., and the least questionable 
characteristic is at once magnified into a villan- 
ous trait, and every minor fault into a heinous 
crime. O consistency, thou art a jewel ; precious 
in the eyes of the wise, but overlooked by the 
gaping million! Politics, fudge! it means in- 
consistency and backbiting. 

Now, we haven’t a doubt but that General 
Scott and General Pierce are both very clever 
men, good husbands and fathers, and devout 
Christians. We don’t think either of them ever 
committed any crime for which they deserve to 
be hung ; nor do we consider either of them any- 
thing very extraordinary as it regards their qual- 
ification for the presidency. Epaulettes have a 
great charm with the crowd, and the two gene- 
rals doubtless owe much of their popularity to 
these very glittering appendages. But we don’t 
care which beats, or which is president, only for 
goodness’ sake don’t make them out to be such 
rascals, simply because they are party candidates. 


+ 


WORLD’S FAIR EDIFICE. 

The plan adopted for the New York World’s 
Fair building is a Greek cross, with a dome over 
the intersection. Each diameter of the cross is 
365 feet long and 149 feet broad, and the dome 
is 130 feet high. There are in the building 
111,000 square feet of space on the ground floor, 
and 62,000 square feet in the galleries. The 
structure is estimated to cost $195,000. The 
building is to be entirely of iron and glass, and 
is advertised to be open on the second of May, 
1853. The laying of the foundation was com- 
menced last week. 


“ Lity or THE have received 
this beautiful annual for 1853, and do not hesi- 
tate to pronounce it a gem of the first water. It 
is published by J. M. Usner, Trumpet office, 
Cornhill, Boston, and presents among its con- 
tributors a sterling array of names and literary 
talent. 


Gueason’s New York Mirror pays the 
following well merited compliment to this work.— Boston 


Transcript. 
In engravings, it surpasses of 
the ki attempted in this country ; phar 


the present issue would lose a comparison with 
the handsomest London Pictorials. Weare happy to learn 
that it is in a highly tlourishing condition. 


Dieerse ix letter 
from a young man to his brother in New York, 
dated Port Philip, March 14, states that in ‘five 
weeks time he had himself dug gold to the value 
of £3000 sterling, or nearly $15,000. 


Monster Steamer.—A great steamer is still 
talked of at Liverpool, to be 700 feet long, to 
make,a voyage to Calcutta and back in sixty 
days, agains¢ the overland mail. 


Too truz.—The New York Mirror says, that 
both linés of the New York and Liverpool steam- 


ships practise the most poss anon racing. 
METROPOLITAN Horn.—This new and splen- 


‘did public house is probably not only the most 
superb in New York, but in 


Our NEXT? shall present our 
‘readers next week with a star number of the. 
Pictorial. 


Gorse Howe.—The watering pce are all 
being deserted. 


Cushman is announced 
to perform an engagement in London. 


Sreaxonns.—Oer hotels ate fall of them. 


NEW POSTAGE LAW. 

Our readers will rejoice with us at the new 
and very liberal postage bill which has just passed 
Congress, and become a law of the land. We 
are glad to see that our law makers are becoming 
convinced of the fact that high rates of postage 
only act as a check upon the revenue and useful- 
ness of the post-office department, while a low 
rate of charge increases the income, without ma- 
terially adding to the expense. The post-office 
law should be designed to accelerate in every 
way, and to induce, by its rules, the circulation 
and universal. dissemination of intelligence, and 
this the new law will do, by placing the rates of 
chargé 80 low as to enable all, rich and poor, to 
avail themselves of the post-office conveniences 
for letters and papers. 

The new Jaw; at the close of the present month, 
will enable any subscriber of the Pictorial to pro- 
cure his paper through the mail, to any part of 
the United States, for twenty-six cents per annum. 
To maké use of 2 Wellerism, “ this is a law as 
is a law.” People can now afford to subscribe 


to a good weekly paper, and receive it regularly 
by mail, who have not felt like doing so before, 


on account of the exorbitant mail charge. The 
excellence of the new law cannot be too largely 
dwelt upon, and persons will doubtless at once 
avail themselves of its provisions, by sending 
their subscriptions direct to the office of publica- 
tion, thus serving their own and the interest of 
the public. : 


A CUNNING FELLOW. 

At a country church in England, at the close 
of an eloquent sermon, and before the contem- 
plated collection had been made, a stranger rose, 
and putting a guinea in his hat, walked around 
and received a liberal collection to his stock. 
The minister attributed his zeal to the moving 
power of his eloquence, and his own charitable 
spirit; but the surprise of the whole congrega- 
tion was inexpressible, when, instead of going 
into the vestry, they saw the new convert moving 
towards the door. The minister and others called 
upon him to deliver up the change, which he re- 
fused, saying: “My brethren, freely have ye 
given, and freely have I received,” and instantly 
mounting his horse, which was an exceedingly 
good one, he left the premises. 


Proresson Anperson.—This real wizard 
called upon us a few days since. Unlike many 
of his calling, Mr. Anderson combines with ex- 
traordinary facility and perfection in his busi- 
ness, a gentlemanly and pleasing address, and is 
an educated man withal. His engagement at the 
Howard Atheneum has been wonderfully suc- 
cessful. 


“Tue Brack AVENGER OF THE SPANISH 
Marn.”—This highly-popular novelette, having 
been long out of print, and the demand for it 
continuing, we have re-printed it in our usual 
style, and can now supply all orders. It is also 
for sale at all the periodical depots throughout 
the country. 


P. T. Barnum, Ese.—We had a call from 
Mr. Barnum, a few days since, at our sanctum. 
His smiling countenance, clear, intelligent eye, 
and manly appearance, prepossess one at once 
in the Napoleon of showmen. Mr. Barnum has 
a big heart and a generous hand, as we happen 
to know. 


<i » 


Jenny anp Barnum.—Jenny made, while 
with Barnum, $302,000; Barnum same time 
made $308,000. A rich harvest! But after she 
had left her connection with Barnum, her receipts 
perceptibly diminished. 

From Vermont.—Over forty 
tons of Vermont marble weré brought to Charles- 
town lately. It was taken from a quarry at 
Danby, and is unusually white and clear. 


or a Massacuusetts Memprr.— 
Hon. Orin Fowler, member of Congress from 
this State, died at Washington, on Friday even- 
ing, 3d inst. He was sick but five days. 


ComPpimentary.—Some one has sent the 
editor of the Transcript some fine taming which 
he announces of-fish-ally. 


Mosicat.—Catherine Hayes has’ been rusti- 
cating at Nahant for some days past. She is 
quite well and happy. 


PrRsovat.—Hon. Daniel Webster is at his 
farm, in Marshfield. am 


In this city, a Streeter, Mr. Hiram Tubbs to 
Miss Suran Ann Dan 

By Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Mr. Josiah P. Wilder to Miss Mary A. 

a 


Mr. Adams, Mr. William 8. Park to Miss Sarah 


By Rev. Mr. Huntington, Mr. Sam’! A Jr., to Miss 
Susan Wheelwright of Brookline.” 
By Rev. Mr. Porter, Mr. Enoch L. MeKeen to Miss Le- 


. Brown. 
B Rev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. John Sheridan to Miss Eliza- 
bet Demain. by Rev. Mr. Wayland, Mr. J. C. Bennett, 
t Rox ay J. 
of Li , Bng., to Miss Ann Jones, of Bristol, Eng. 
At Dedham, by Rev. Dr. Burgess, Mr. Edward Evans, of 

t rr. to 
r. Mills, Jelly 


M. Hodges. 
At Lowell, by Rev. Dr. Child, Mr. Sen’) Adame to Mise 
Lydia E. A Adams. 
Rev. Mr. Gordon, Mr. James M. 


At Newburyport, 
to Miss Lydia G. Thurlow. 

At Holliston, by Rev. Mr. Tucker, Mr. George M. Pierce 
to Miss Harriet N. be. 

At Pepperell, by Rev. Mr. Cutter, Mr. aia 
of Clintonville, N. Y., to Mrs. Maria @. Day. 

At Worcester, Ebenezer Ga: Gay, Esq, of to Miss 
Ellen Blake Blood. 

At Nashua, N.H., by Rev. Mr. Bulfinch, Mr. Charles P. 
Taft, of Putney, Vt. to Miss Mary L. Hutchins. 

At Woonsocket, RI by Rev. Mr. aa? Mr. Albert E. 
to Mies of Josiah Perkins, Esq. 


In this city, Mrs. Elizabeth Pearson, 78; Capt. William 
8. White, 82; Mrs. Catharine , 68; ‘Charles Augus- 
tus Lastie, 17; Mrs. Elien Hurley Miss Maria B. Nich- 
ols, 32; Capt. Nath’! Williams, 2; hrs. Lacy Cram, 24. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Loveman Buel, 48. 

At Cambridgeport Mrs. Clarissa Warren, of Boston, 7. 

At Somerville, Mrs. Mary Cobb, &3. 

At Dorchester, Miss Hannah P. Pierce, of Boston, 39. 

At Brookliné, Miss Juliana Aspinwall, 73. 

At Melrose, Mrs. Augusta B. Talbot, 29. 

At Lynn, Mrs. Jerusha Rhodes, 97. 

At Danvers. Mrs. Mehitable Perley, 76. 

At Salem, Mrs. Judith Clark, 60. 

At Braintree, Miss Dorcas F. ‘wila, 19. 

At Medway, Joel Hunt, Esq., 70 

At Pepperell, Mrs. Hannah 8. Thompson 

At N. Chelmsford, Frank H. of David Ciark, 7 mos. 

At Chatham, Miss Deborah 3. Taylor, 19. 

At Lee, Mrs. "Lacy Hyde, 82. 

At Cumberland, 4 H, Miss Sarah A. Hatch, 19. 

At Barnard, Vt., Mrs. Catharine Chamberlain, of Boston. 

At Athens, Me., ” Hon. Charles Greene, 56. 

t » Me., Mrs. roline 

At Selden R. L., Mr. Henry Ball, 26. > 

At Portland, Ct. Seth Overton, 93. 

At Brooklyn, N.¥., Mrs. Elizabeth Gordon, of Boston, 49. 

At Syracuse, N. Y.. , Mr. John Mayo, 73. , 

At Annapolis, Ma., Mrs. Sophia D. Gardner, 65. 

At Chicago, Ill , J. ?. White, Esq., editor of the Tribune. 

At London, Eng., Mr. James H Doyle, of Boston, 23. 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant 
and available form, a weekly literary melange of notable 
events of the day. Its columns are devoted to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the % 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news ; the whole 
well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemi- 
sphere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with from the animal king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It 
printed on fine satin-suriace paper, from a font of new 
and beautiful type, manufactured expressly for it,—pre- 

its ical execution an elegant specimen 
of art. It contains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and 
illustrations—a 


ly paper of sixteen octavo 
pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmueh as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal mi y it , to inculeate. the st¥ictest and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing pg 4 to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 

evil in its tendency. In short, the object is to 
the loved, Tespected, and 


sought after for its 


TERMS: $200 PER VOLUME. 
OR, $400 PER ANNUM 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 

Each six months completes a yolume, commencing on 
the frst of January and July ; thus makirg two volumes 
per year, of four hundred and sixteen pages each. 

7~ One copy of the Frac or our Uxioy, and one copy 
Of the Pictorial Drawine-Koom Compaxiox, one year, 
for $5 00. 

The Picroriat Drawie-Room Compantoy may be 
obtained at ve of the periodical depots throughout tue 
country, and of newsmen, at = cents per single copy 

eyery SaTuRD AY, 
F. Bosrox, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, cor. Street, New York. 


Spruce 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
BURGESS, TAYLOR & CO.. 111 Baltimore St. , Baltimore 
A.C BAGLEY, 10 West Third Street, Cincinnati. 
= A. ROYS, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
BE. K. WOODW 'ARD, cor. Fourth and Chesnut, St. Louis. 


(> Subscriptions received at either of the above place 
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short thme since, at the Howard Atheneum, with his son, i 
in the famous Bottle Trick. It isa very excellent picture, ——_—_— +e 8 
by our artist, Mr. Rosenberg. 
A very beautiful and accurate picture of the far-famed 
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GLEASON’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THINK OF ME. 
ADDRESSED TO EMMA. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


When the orb of day, descending, streaks with gold the heaving sea, 

And the shades of eve are blending, gentle sister, think of me ; 

‘When the heavens are blue, and brightly, countless stars their sentry keep, 
And the silver shadows sprightly dance along the waters deep. 


Think of me, sweet sister, often, in night's still and holy hour, 

Let thy heart with memory soften to affection’s angel power ; 

Think of me, but not in sadness—no, I would not cause thee pain, 
Could my power command thy gladness, thou shouldst never weep again. 


Think of me, not in those hours when the heart is light and gay, 
But when fades life’s summer flowers, dearest, think on one away ; 
Send thy spirit o’er the billow, waft to him a thought of love ; 

It will soothe his lonely pillow ere his spirit soars above. 


Ere the dust his brow shall cover, sister, he would joy to know 

Kindly memories still should hover round thy heart, undimmed by woe ; 
Once we met, but quickly parted by life’s cruel, stern decree, 

I resigned thee, broken-hearted, soon to ride the raging sea ! 


Onward, onward, march I ever, in the battle-storm of life, 

God! forsake my spirit pever—grant me conquest in the strife ; 
If in time no more I meet thee, dearest sister, dry thy tear, 

For in heaven my soul may greet thee, safe from every human fear. 


Sister! I have found life’s beauty, like the Dead Sea’s fruit so fair, 
Tempting hearts and hands from duty—taste! and bitter dust is there! 
Think of me, but not in sorrow, though between us rolls the sea, 

Ask for me a brighter morrow, pray as I would pray for thee! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. } 
TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. 


No. IV. 


BY REV. F. W. HOLLAND. 


NAZARETH. 

As far as Acre, the “ coasts of Tyre and Sidon” give continual 
glimpses of the beautiful Mediterranean ; and the freshness of the 
salt sea, the melodious roll of the beach, the delightful variety of 
travel, from the dizzy mountain-side, where the horses hardly drag 
themselves along, to the hard, smooth sand of the shore, with the 
occasional diversion of a swift, clear stream to ford, as well as one 
can, leave a delicious memory of travel; for, over all, one must 
throw a gorgeous sunlight and a cloudless brilliancy of sky 
equalled nowhere save in Egypt, which make the picture indeed 
“an apple of gold in a frame of silver.” The Litany, anciently 
the Leontes, was the hardest stream to cross, as it is the emptying 
of the great valley between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, and heavy 
rains render the ford very dangerous. In passing afterwards to 
the north, we saw it at its mountain-source, tracked our course 
by its path, nearly lost our baggage in its swollen waters, and 
took a hasty farewell at last in a week of wintry rain. This was 
near Tyre. But the Kishon—where Saul sought the missing 
cattle, and Deborah and Barak defeated Sisera, and Elijah slew 
the prophets of Baal—though a considerable stream at all seasons 
near Acre, changes in other portions, like most of the Syrian 
rivers, into ribbons of yellow sand. There is probably no other 
country where the same river alters so entirely from one season to 
another. During the dry season, the immense evaporation en- 
tirely absorbs many a sheet of water; and Lake Merom is fed 
upon by herds of goats, and the Jordan easily waded over, and 
the beds of streams become the favorite roads of man and beast. 

From Acre to Nazareth—an easy day’s ride—is an entire 
change : inland instead of coast views, agriculture instead of com- 
merce, & warmer climate and a more monotonous prospect. 
Rich fields of green grain bloomed under the walls of the grim 
old Syrian Gibraltar ; then came stony, deserted pastures almost 
till we reached the abrupt mountain which make the western 
back of Nazareth. 

Sepphoris, the only village on the way, a poor farming settle- 
ment, is the legendary birthplace of the Virgin Mary—a very 
poor legend, however, because of so late a date. The Scriptures 
never mention the spot; but a good deal is said of it in the Cra- 
saders’ days, as it had a strong castle, was the seat of a bishopric, 
the scene of some severe struggles, and the last inland place torn 
by Saladin from the Crusaders’ hands. 

From the general barrenness of the seashore the land begins to 
improve as you advance. Orchards of the fig and olive mingle 
with rich flats of wheat and barley. But, even the stones of the 
desert place smile ; for, around them bloom up in mid winter the 
largest and brightest iris and ranunculus, as if the very “ paths of 
the wilderness” were still to “drop fatness.” ‘The fruit trees 
seemed very-old, and the olives—which they were beating off with 
poles—hardly worth picking up. Too few travellers pass that 
way to make any market, and the country is too insecure for any 
one to be encouraged in building barns and storehouses. It was 
nowise pleasant to travel over such lonely roads; a whole day 
perhaps with but a single group of travellers, and those bristling 
with guns and cutlasses, in striking contrast to our own unosten- 
tatious defencelessness. The common people are compelled by 
their colder climate to dress better than the Egyptian fellah, and 
eat more—though there is no danger either of freezing or starv- 
ing; of course, one meets with a higher order of peasants, with 
females somewhat handsome, and males never one-eyed; with 
no absolutely naked youths; and hardly ever a face that has not 
been sometime washed. And could the Arab robbers be swept 
away, & new day would dawn. Farm-houses would sprinkle over 


these deserted valleys, cattle would low again upon a thousand 
silent hills, their graceful fertility would come back to the old 
vine terraces, and a numerous people might rejoice once more 
over a land flowing with milk and honey. 

But the government would have to be put into other bands; 
the Turks are palsied and withered... All that is left of an ad- 
ministration that had once to be feared, is a wastefal and ruinous 


system of taxation, which kills the goose that lays the golden egg, 


and then throws its body to the jackals. While Turkey itself is 
so notoriously mismanaged, its province cannot expect to be 
ruled with wisdom, energy and honesty; and Syria at present is 
only a worn out sponge for the poorer parasites of the Ottoman 
Court to squeeze. Nothing has been done, nothing is doing, 
nothing is promised, even, for the good of the country, the in- 
crease of its resources, the ease of communication between place 
and place, or the protection of property and security of life. An 
Arab sheik even boasted to me that not a caravan could leave 
Acre but by his permission and the payment of tribute. Petra 
and Palmyra we found quite inaccessible because of the wild 
“sons of the desert”’ gathered upon these routes, requiring to be 
propitiated by unknown amounts of money. A few “returned 
Californians ” might do the world a service by clearing out these 
robbers’ nests. But it is an energetic and enlightened govern- 
ment which the land mourns for; which the European powers 
owed to Syria when they drove out the Egyptian, which would 
not compel present travellers to curse that Downing Street policy, 
which swept off, with British cannon, the best masters whom the 
country has had for many aday. Foreign interference has gen- 
erally resulted about in this: the oppression of the laborer, the 
impoverishing of the soil, the decay of manufactures and com- 
merce. England especially has earned no favor abroad, has done 
nothing for the liberty she pretends to love, and the Christianity 
she professes to promote. There are Jews enough around and 
within Palestine to manage it well, their numbers are increasing, 
their characters have been elevated by suffering, no sacrifices 
would seem too much for their own Holy Land; under the en- 
couragement of any European power, they would open once more 
a career of peace, plenty, blessedness and glory for Palestine. 
The attention of this singular people is more and more drawn to 
their ancient home; no other people have really any motive to 
seize a country so impoverished. There is neither fleet nor army, 
citadel nor fortified place to offer any serious resistance. The 
rumor that the Messiah, whom they are daily expecting, had ap- 
peared, would free the land, as by the sweep of a magician’s 
wand, from the unlicensed robbery of the Bedouins, and the mer- 
ciless taxation of the Turk ; and our eyes may see the new heav- 
ens and new earth ! 

Nazareth is the pleasantest unwalled town in Palestine. Its 
Latin church increases the delightful impression made by the 
generous hospitality of the friars. One is excited, too, beyond 
measure, by being on the very spot where most of the Saviour’s 
days were spent; and the places shown as the synagogue, the 
workshop, the home, the scene of the parting supper, if not such, 
were likely enough visited by him in his childhood and youth 
Joseph’s shop is first shown, a little chapel with a few feet of gar- 
den in front, and a single good sized room, with a semi-circular 
retreat opening out of it, large enough certainly for a poor man’s 
work-bench and a carpenter’s lumber. The house is much larger ; 
occupying, as everybody knows, a spacious grotto under the Cath- 
olic Church, having several rooms, each with its own tradition, 
and a small altar where lights are kept perpetually burning. 
Similar rocky caverns are used about Nazareth for stables, mills 
and workshops; but this was evidently too large for a family 
neither wealthy nor numerous, and centuries passed before the 
spot was designated. The last curiosity shown was the poorest 
in probability. In a small arched chapel at another part of the 
village, a stone, eight feet by three, was declared by papal author- 
ity the very table at which Jesus supped with his disciples after 
the resurrection. But no doubt the Fountain of Mary, where 
such numbers of females gather still on a holy day, was there in 
the Saviour’s time; for the watering places know no change in 
the East, and it was not hard to believe that the pure affection of 
the Holy Mother still hovered as a benediction over these kind- 
looking, sweet-faced sisters of Nazareth. 

I have never met any one who was not charmed with Nazareth. 
The air of industry, comfort, neatness and piety soothe the spirits 
which have been sorely tried in the “ coasts of Tyre and Sidon.” 
The village does not lie on a plain, as the books say, but along 
the eastern side of a considerable mountain. The stone houses, 
generally two stories high, are in good repair. The roofs are 
fiat, and much used in the summer. The males appeared to be 
busy, and the females, with their uncovered faces and gay shawls 
twisted around the waist—the universal Syrian style—had a very 
Christian air. The services of the principal church—that of the 
Annunciation, fully attended twice a day, particularly by men and 
boys—were so heartily performed, the music was so sweet, the 
chant so simple, that I was more affected than at any other 
Syrian worship. And, though European dresses cannot be seen 
kneeling on that worn pavement once in a month, yet no head 
was turned, no finger lifted, as we took our place among those 
earnest worshippers. Half the population, perhaps three thou- 
sand, is Christian, the rest Moslem. ‘The Christians are divided 
into several sects—divided in feeling, I regret to say, as well as in 
places of worship; only the Turks have but one faith, one bap- 
tism, one master. The schools seem to be the chief good which 
the Franciscans are doing the country ; and were they of a higher 
character, and conducted by men not blind leaders of the blind, 
they would gradually elevate the whole population, and result in 
a race capable of retrieving a name now so disgraced by the in- 
temperance and quarrelsomeness of the Syrian Christians. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial. ] 


AUTOGRAPHS AND AUTOGRAPHY 
OF DISTINGUISHED INDIVIDUALS. 
No. Il. 


BY WM. EDWARD KNOWLES. 


The recent death of Rev. Hosza Baurou adds especial in- 
‘terest to-his autograph. His manuscript was very similar to the 
signature—clear, distinct, and faultlessly accurate in every par- 
ticular, forming a strong analogy in this respect with his life. 
His hand was bold and steady, even at the age of 81 years, at 
which period the original of this autograph was written. Mr. 
Ballou has been a public minister for the past sixty-one years. 
A life of him by the editor of the Pictorial has just been issued. 


The handwriting of Joun Neat is decidedly bad. It is illegible 
in the extreme. However, he possesses an energetic and power- 
ful mind, though vacillating and unsteady. His poems are dis- 
tinguished for bold and startling imagery, and his prose for sharp 
and racy point. The signature is a pretty good specimen of his 
chirography. 


Theré is no sweeter poet living than Park Bensamin. His 
sonnets are among the most beautiful in the language. He has 
been connected for many years with several publications of the 
day, though mostly in the editorial way. He has written some 
good prose; but the closer he keeps to poetry, the better it will 
be for his reputation. His handwriting is a good one, though 
when excited, very illegible. In this respect, he resembles Wash- 


ington Irving. 


Exiza Lesxie has written much for the different magazines 
and publications of the day. Her handwriting, we think, is 
rather over-effeminate. It is extremely diminutive, and the let- 
ters as separate from each other, as the different sentences. Her 
manuscript is extremely neat and legible, the words ending with 
an inward twirl. 


Mrs. Emma C. Empury is one of the most original female au- 
thors we have. And her handwriting strongly suggests force and 
originality. Her talents are not properly appreciated by the 
American public. But future fame in her case will far exceed 
present popularity. 


AF Gout. 


H. F. Goutp is an exceedingly precise and cautious writer. 
Her handwriting is neat, legible and carefully finished. The sig- 
nature affords a pretty good idea of the manuscript, suggesting 
combined caution and finish. The same characteristics are visible 
in her poems, which bear evidence of having been written care- 
fully, and after much thought and trimming, Miss Gould’s is 
what may be termed a finished style. 


Mrs. Sarnar J. Hare is a bold and masculine writer. Her 
handwriting is broader and much heavier than the chirography 
of most of the female authors. It is illegible and extremely 
scratchy. The a’s, o's and p’s are all alike, and the A’s and /’s 
vary but little in form. 


C. M. Sepewick writes a very beantiful hand. The letters 
are distinct and well formed, conveying the idea of perfect freedom 
and grace. The signature is a perfect type of the chirography, 
and is strongly suggestive of the natural characteristics of the 
writer. The authoress is well known to our readers, by her re- 
fined and beantiful contributions to literature. 


hee 


Mrs. E. C. Srepmawn is now winning for herself many flatter- 
ing evidences of the due appreciation of her talents by the Amer- 
ican people. Her poems are extremely graceful, and her prose 
spirited and animating. The manuscript, though small, possesses 
much force and vigor. 
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A WONDERFUL WORK OF ART. 

Calling into Cotton’s, Tremont Row, the other 
morning, we were much impressed by the view 
of a highly-finished bast, in marble, of a female’ 
head. The profile is purely Grecian, and re- 
minded us of some of Canova’s creations ; while 
the front view possesses much individuality as 
well as grace. The hair is adorned with flowers, 
and a star beautifally wrought. The superficies 
of this bust are exquisitely chiselled, approaching 
nearly, if net equaling, in its admirable finish 
and fleshy texture, the marvellous workmanship 
of Powers. Our surprise was great when we 
learned that this was the production of a young 
American lady, not out of her teens, and was 
wrought by her own hands out of the rough mar- 
ble, from her own design. It is only the third 
attempt she has made in an art in which she 
seems destined to take a high rank, and to which, 
we learn, she intends to devote all her powers. 
In pursuance of this purpose, she will visit Italy, 
and pursue her studies there for several years. 


CURIOUS HISTORICAL FACT. 

During the troubles in the reign of Charles I, 
a country girl came to London in search of a 
place as a servant-maid ; but not succeeding, she 
hired herself to carry out beer from a warehouse, 
and was one of those called tub women. The 
brewer, observing a good-looking girl in this low 
occupation, took her into his family as a servant, 
and after a short time married her. He died 
while she was yet a young woman, and left her 
the bulk of his fortune. The business of brew- 
ing was dropped, and Mr. Hyde. was recom- 
mended to the young woman as a skilful lawyer, 
to arrange her husband’s affairs. Hyde, who 
was afterwards Earl of Clarendon, finding the 
widow’s fortune considerable, married her. By 
this marriage there was no other issue than a 
daughter, who afterwards became the wife of 
James II, and mother of Mary and Anne, queens 
of England. 


BEAUTIFUL SENTIMENT. 

An Irish schoolmaster, who, whilst poor him- 
self, had given gratuitous instruction to certain 
poor children, when increased in worldly goods, 
began to complain of the service, and said to his 
wife he could not afford to give it any longer for 
nothing, who replied : “ O, James, don’t! a poor 
scholar never came into the house that I didn’t 
feel as if he brought fresh air from heaven with 
him. I never miss the bit I give them; my 
heart warms to the soft, homely sound of their 
bare feet on the floor, and the door almost opens 
of itself to let them in.” 


SHARK CAUGHT. 

We learn from the Transcript that two young 
lads, living in South Boston, who were fishing in 
Back Bay, a day or two since, caught a young 
shark. It appears that the little fellows were 
busily fishing, when, all at once, one of them had 
a most tremendous jerk at his line, nearly pull- 
ing him overboard. The boy immediately called 
for assistance, and after much fretting and wor- 
rying on his sharkship’s part, he was finally 
dragged on the banks. He measured about three 
feet in length, having five rows of teeth. 


AN ADOPTED CITIZEN. 

Thomas Francis Meagher recently declared 
his intention of becoming a citizen of the United 
States, in the Supreme Court, and took the fol- 
lowing oath : “I, Thomas Francis Meagher, do 
declare upon oath, that it is bona fide my inten- 
tion to become a citizen of the United States, 
and to renounce for ever all allegiance and fideli- 
ty to any foreign prince, potentate or sovereign- 
ty whatever, and particularly to the Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland, of whom I am now a 
sub ” 


+ 


Costty Dwettines.—A correspondent of 
the Atlas says there are at least four hundred 
dwelling-houses in this city which are appraised 
at above $20,000. There are several at $50,000 
and upwards, and one house, with the land con- 
nected with it, is taxed for upwards of $100,000. 


Sorry ror 1t.—The editor of the Times 
heads an article: “Ipswich moving.” This 
pleasant town has heretofore enjoyed a very ad- 
mirable location on our Atlantic seaboard ! 

Journal ‘says, that all 
the principal musical societies of Boston have 
volunteered to take part in a grand opening con- 
cert, at the new Music Hall, 


Wayside Gatherings. 


Barnum pays Tom Thumb $200 a week. 

The population of Detroit is 26,648. In 1832 
it numbered only 1422 souls. 

Up to July 30, there arrived at Quebec 25,184 
emigrants, an increase of 20 over the same in 
1851. 

It is estimated that there are fifty thousand 
.. of opium annually retailed in New York 


There are four thousand five hundred lan- 
throughout the world, besides the lan- 


guages 
| guage of the eyes. 


Twelve children of the Crows, Black Feet and 
Chiane Indians have arrived at St. Louis, to be 
trained in civilized society. 

There are resident cle en of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in city of 
New York, and twenty in Brooklyn. 

The flag that waved over Fitch’s first steam- 
boat, in 1789, has been presented to the National 
Institute at Washington. ty 

Wanted in England: A few Yankee sailors to 
sail the — America—the English tars not 
knowing how to manage her. 

Henry Clay in 1844, on being applied to by a 
lady to write some Verses in her pr replied : 
“T never wrote a line of poetry in my life.” 


A powder mill, belonging to Mr. J. Carkin of 
Bennington, cupleded, morning. Loss 
about $3000. 


Mr. Wm. Simpson, of Lawrence county, Indi- 
ana, on the 21st ult., cradled ten acres and a half 
of oats in ten hours. Can anybody beat it ? 

Seven young ladies received the degree of 
Mistress of Arts, a week or two since, at the com- 
mencement of the Ohio Female College ! 


Horses are carried by railroad from Cincinnati 
to New York for $13 a head; and the omnibus 
proprietors procure their supply from that section. 


The constabulary force of Ireland is over 
twelve thousand persons, who cost the govern- 
ment over two millions and a half of dollars 
annually. 


Since 1790, the whites of South Carolina have 
multiplied at the rate of 93 per cent., the whites 
of Massachusetts have multiplied in the same 
time 293 per cent. 


Mary Mabee, aged 18 years, drowned herself 
by jumping off the dock, in Philadelphia, on the 
nig t of the 24th ult. Domestic difficulties im- 
pelled her to the commission of the deed. 


The Pittsburgh Union has three men in that 
office that can set 13,000 ems each, solid matter, 
in ten hours, and one who will set 16,000 in the 
same length of time for a wager of $500. 

The wheat crop of Wisconsin exceeds every 
thing the Watertown Chronicle says, that has 
ever been seen in that or any other State. The 
yield will average from 20 to 25 bushels per acre. 


Orders have been received at Norfolk to put in 
commission the iron steamer Alleghany. She is 
destined for an exploration of the Chinese seas 
under command of Capt. Ringgold. 


The Oswego Times describes a machine to 
prevent steam boiler explosions. The principle 
upon which it acts is that of a feeder, which will 
keep the water in the boiler always at the same 
height. 

John Marphy, 40 years was found dead 
in a barn about half a mile east of Tarrytown, on 
the 23d ult. He was reported to have been 
drunk. Coroner’s verdict—congestion of the 
brain, caused by intemperance. 

An analysis of the cucumber, by Prof. Salis- 
bury, of Albany, shows that ninety-seven one- 
hundredths of the fruit are water. is is more 
than the water-melon, which contains ninety-four 
parts. The musk-melon contains ninety. 


A mad dog entered Rev. Mr. Damon’s church, 
at North Chelsea, Sunday afternoon, during the 
services, causing great terror to the con 
An intrepid young man took him by the nape of 
the neck and ejected him, when he was shot. 

bless those who visits—short ones.” 
( -) A-capital saying, though one would 
have thought thet Arabia was the very last place 
it could have from. had only 
to propose to relate a story, an ight sta 
as long as he liked. 

A good business seems to have been done this 
season by the Vineyard fishing boats. The Ed- 

wn Gazette says, ‘‘ Four hundred and eighty- 
three sword fish were taken up to Wednesday 
night of last week. The greatest number taken 
by any one boat was 100, and the lowest 29. 

A number of workmen have been engaged for 
some time past in removing obstructions from 
the channel in Taunton river. Some very large 
rocks weighing from 30 to 50 tons have been re- 
moved, whith will greatly improve the naviga- 
tion of the river, and allow the use of a much 
larger class 6f vessels than heretofore. 

In Western Virginia there resides a man about 
thirty years of age, whose matrimonial history is 
as follows: when he was a child his father died. 
His mother soon married a very young man, and 
died. His step-father, but 13 years older than 
himself, married a young wife and died, when 
our hero married his step-mother. 

The Metropolitan Hotel, New York, just fin- 
ished, is the most splendid on the American con- 
tinent. Its mirrors cost $18,000; silver ware, 
$14,000; carpets, drapery, linen, etc., $40,000; 
cabinet furniture $50,000; the whole coming up 
to $150,000. The building cost $500,000; the 
land $300, $950,000. - 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


A company of counterfeiters were 
recently in ia. 

A company of “ American Ethiopian Serena- 
ders ” are giving concerts at Calcutta, India. 

At one time, in Paris, the architects were 
obliged to raise, to lower, or enlarge their doors, 
according as the dress of the women varied. 

Louis Napoleon has ordered the Duc d’En- 
ghein’s monument, in the Chapel of Vincennes, 
to be defaced ! imous man! 

One hundred and fifty words and forty-eight 
stops were telegraphed, in two minutes, by an 
improved instrument, lately, in England. 

Several French naval officers have offered their 
services to the British government in aid of the 
search for Sir John Franklin. 

Most of the French exiles now in London, in 
consequence of the coup d’etat of December, are 
in circumstances of great privation. 

Considerable uneasiness is felt by the govern- 
mane, the circumstance that large 
num refugees are assembling at 
Jersey and the other channel islands. 

We have changed summers with a this 

. While we have been shivering, Europe 
been oes and while our early sum- 
mer was rainless, Europe was deluged. 

A new toy, for the amusement and exercise of 
children, has been invented in England, called 
the Nursery Yacht. It has a “sea-saw” move- 
ment, is quite safe, and promises to rival the 
“ baby jumpers.” 

Letters have been received from Captain Ingle- 
field, stating that the Isabella has made a good 
passage to the Orkneys, and that he expects to 

roceed, without loss of time, on his voyage to 
Baffin’s Bay. 

“Two years hence,” says a London paper, 
“it is probable a floating hotel will pass month- 
ly from England to Calcutta in thirty days, car- 
rying passengers at half the present overland 

arges 


The total length of the railroads in Great Brit- 
ain is 6890 miles, constructed at an average cost 
of $200,000 a mile, all with double tracks. The 
total length of the railroads in the United States 
is 10,000 miles, constructed at an average cost of 
$25,000 a mile. 

During the time the late Sir Robert Peel was 

remier, Lady Jane Peel was in the habit of past- 
ing all the articles which appeared in the news- 
papers against him on a screen. “ Well, there 
is nothing very singular in that; it is but the 
~~ of every good wife to screen her husband’s 
faults,” 


Sands of Gold. 


..+. Weoften miss our point by dividing our 
attention. 

..+. The object of our pride is often the cause 
of our misfortune. 

.... Avarice often misses its point, through 
the means it uses to secure it. 

.... The wants,and weaknesses of individuals 
form the corrections of society. 

..-. The injuries we do, and those we suffer, 
are seldom weighed in the same scales. 

..-. It is often more prudent to suppress our 
sentiments than either to flatter or to rail. 

..«. Nothing is than time, and 
those who misspend it are greatest of all 
prodigals 


.... Men who meditate mischief, suggest the 
same to others; and generally pay dear for their 
fro gratifications. 

.-.. There is nothing more universally com- 
mended than a fine day: the reason is, that peo- 
ple can commend it without envy. 

.... Drunkenness is the parent of most other 
vices. It quenches the salutary power of reason, 
and makes us the sport of raging passion. 

.... Wanity and idle curiosity are qualities 
which ly prove destructive to those who 
suffer themselves to be governed by them. 

.... True religion is cheerful. It infringes 
upon no duty which we owe to our fellow-crea- 
tures ; upon no pleasure which accords with right 
reason. 


.... Youthful minds, like the pliant wax, are 
susceptible of the most lasting impressions ; and 
the good or evil bias they then receive, is seldom 
or ever eradicated. 

.... So long as we ourselves the mere 
creatures of a day, at liberty to please ourselves, 
and do what we will with our own, we must ne- 
cessarily be triflers. 

.--. An easy way of ness and candor 
agrees with all humors ; he that is ever so- 
licitous to conceal a defect, often does as much 
as to make proclamation of it. 

.-+. He who thinks he sees another’s estate 
in a pack of cards, or box and dice, and ventures 
his own in it of it, should not repine, if he 
finds hi a beggar in the end. 

He who sedulously attends, pointed! 
asks, calmly speaks, coolly answers, and sone 
when he has no more to say, is in the possession 
of some of the best requisites of man. 

.++. The virtue which we from a fable 
or an allegory, is like the health we get by hunt- 
ing ; as we are engaged in an agreeable pursuit, 
that draws us on with pleasure, and makes us 


insensible of the fatigues that accompany it. 


Joker's Budget. 


Why are “ cullerd pussons ”’ first rate to whis- 
per a secret to? Because they always keep dark. 

A little man grown jealous. We know of 
nothing to compare him to, unless it’s a bottle of 
ginger-pop in a high state of rebellion. 

A man down South advertises a few choice 
rattlesnakes for sale, and appends a hint to such 
as do not wish to purchase, that they must not 
handle the goods. 

Diddlers—Well-dressed young men who spend 
their lives in sucking in “ cobbiers ” and shoe- 
makers—the former through a straw, and the lat- 
ter out of a new pair of boots. 

A gentleman who has travelled from Boston 
to Marshfield, thinks there can be no “ free soil” 
between the two places. An opinion probably 
caused by the fourteen tolls he paid. “ 

“Tom,” said a man to his friend, a day or 
two since, “1 think it highly dangerous to i 
the bills of small banks on hand now-a-days.” 
“Tim,” said the other, “I find it far more di 
cult than dangerous.” 

Old Mrs. Pilkins was reading the foreign 
news by a late arrival. “ Cotton is declining !” 
exclaimed the old lady. “‘ Well, I thought as 
much ; the last thread I used was remarkably 
feeble !”’ 

A person meeting an old man with silver 
hairs, and a very black, bushy beard, asked him : 
“How it happened that his beard was not so 
gray as the hair of hishead?”’ “ Because,” said 

old gentleman, “‘ it is twenty years younger.” 

A very worthy and respectable gentleman 
from Portland, who occasionally takes a “smile,” 
was asked by a friend how he managed to get 
along where the Maine liquor law was so rigidly 
enforced. “ Ah, sir,” he replied, “like a good 
Christian, I go to my closet !” ‘ 

Mrs. Harris says the first thing she heard 
when she went on board a ship, was an order 
from the captain to “weigh the anchor,” and 
that, too, when he knew there wasn’t a scale 
within ten miles. The old lady has looked upon 
ship captains as fools ever since. 


VOLUMES Ist & 2d. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


We have volumes Ist and 2d of the PicrortaL Drawine 
Room ComPANion in cloth, with gilt edges 
and back, and illumined , forming a superb and most 
attractive parlor ornament in the shape of a book of 


Between Four and Five Hundred Pages, 
AND CONTAINING NEARLY 


ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 
of Men, Manners, and current 


; of Pageants at home and abroad; of 
jews ; and, in short, of an infinite variety 
of interesting and instructive subjects; with an 


ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX 


of t beauty and artistic excellence, and forming a very 
b t frontispiece to the volume. 

Besides the many illustrations, it embraces in its pages 
a vast amount of original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Nov- 
elettes, from the best of American authors, with a current 
News of the times ; altogether forming an exceed- 
ingly novel and elegant volume, for future reference and 
— enjoyment, both in regard to reading matter and 

justrations. 

Fer sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholewle 

throughout 


Agents, and at all the Periodical Depots the 
Union, for Three Dollars per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted inte its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the Fic is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed, by the best judges, to be unsurpassed. 
It contains the and domestic news of the day, 
80 condensed as to us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are ailmitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most firfished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money produce. 


OBIGINAL PAPBER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


} $2 


One copy of the Fuac or ove Untox, and one copy of the 
Daawine-Room Companiox, one year, for $6 00. 
(> Invariably in advance. 
Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act 48 agents, 
and form clubs, on the above terms. 
00 AM orders should be addressed. Post PAID, to the 
oF tes or ove Usiox. 
*,* The Frac can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 


AXD Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 
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poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and on 
| 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING’ ROO 


LANDING AT EASTHAM FOR THE CAMP MEETING. 


A DAY AT A CAMP MEETING. 

The scenes which we present on this page are 
truthfully depicted by our artist, whose experi- 
ence in visiting the spot is as graphically given 
herewith. We are in the steamer Naushon for 
the purpose of attending the Methodist Camp 
Meeting at Eastham, but unluckily a long, low 
swamp of level sand and shallow water inter- 
venes between us and the shore, and we have, 
consequently, toembark in a boat whose sails are 
fiapping against their masts, at the side of the 
steamer. e descend into it. It is lange enough 
on ordinary occasions to carry twenty ngers 
without discomfort. But what is the matter ? 
We have already forty in it at the least. “ You 
do not mean to take anymore?” The boatman 
answers yes; we carried seventy yesterday, 
and we can manage to doas much to-day.” And 


accordingly more and more are squeezed into it, 
until, at length, sixty-seven in all, we quit the 
side of the Naushon. Away we run, heeling 
over with the wind, and occasionally taking the 
salt spray of an impudent wave in our faces, as 
we peer curiously over its side at several square 
looking pill-boxes—for so they seem—drawn, 
some by one, and some by two horses, which are 
struggling with the waves nearer in to the shore. 
Yet what is our astonishment, as we come up to 
the first of these, to see the anchor let go, and as 
the boat swings round with the tide, to hear the 
voice of a jolly-looking driver, in brown Holland 
coat, and cloth cap, emerge from the front of 
what we supposed a pill-box, but is a vehicle, 
asking who wanted to be set ashore first. We 
spring in, to find eight more individuals stowed 

ongside of us like bales of cotton, and off we 


“ 
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PRAYER MEETING IN A TENT. 


are driven, helter-skelter, the horses stumbling, 
and the water plashing round us, some quarter 
of a mile through the receding tide. “ 

take it,”’ shouts an unphilosophical fellow-adven- 
turer, as he is jerked from a place in the corner 
of the car on to our hat, which it flattens, while 
we feel a rush of cold water from the other side, 
drenching the nether portion of our persons. 
This for the moment completes our misery. We 
repair to Millennial Grove, where the Camp 
Meeting is held. The hour for the evening ex- 
ercise is now gradually approaching, and noth- 
ing can be more gratifying to the chance observer 
than the order and regularity which marks those 
who attend it, while nothing can well be gayer 
and more agreeable than the aspect of the whole 
scene. Seores of lamps spot the trees which 
grow among the benches arranged before the 


EXHORTATION- AND PREACHING AT THE CAMP MEETING AT EASTHAM. © 


and narrow from which the exhorta- 
tion is to be delivered, and which is now filled 
with clergymen, and a con ion of consider- 
ably more than a thousand. In the morning we 
retarn in time to attend the ten o’clock 
meeting ; but let us advise any of our friends 
who have an inclination to atten¢d a camp meet- 
ing at Eastham, to inspect the weather-glass be- 
fore they take their place in the steamer—for 
scarcely do we arrive on the ground, and the 
congregation assembles, than the rain begins, 
and drives them within their tents. Very perse- 
veringly did it pour down until four o’clock, 
when wet and weary we repair to a boat, and 
cruise about the coast in the fog which is settling 
down upon the waters, until the steamer’s paddle- 
wheels are heard. In a few minutes we are on 
board and on our way to Boston. 
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